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Dominant Notes of the Annual Meeting. 


A confident belief that the mission of mediation 
on the part of the “A. B. C.” republics will yet offset 
the temporary hysteria over the Tampico incident; 
a growing conviction, reinforced by the events of 
recent weeks, that great armaments are disturbers of 
the peace rather than its guarantors; satisfaction at 
the things accomplished during the year just com- 
pleted, and a frank recognition that the masses of 
the nation must be reached more widely than here- 
tofore—these were the dominant notes of the eighty- 
sixth annual meeting of the American Peace Society. 

The first of these keynotes is evident from the 
resolution (which appears elsewhere in this issue) 
which was unanimously adopted by the society after 
a vigorous debate over whether or not President Wil- 
son’s Mexican policy was defensible. However the 
delegates differed on the latter question, they were 


unanimous in welcoming the offer of mediation on 
the part of our South American sister republics and 
its prompt acceptance by the two contending parties. 
The delegates reported with enthusiasm how the 
possibility of averting war through mediation was 
hailed in their various communities with relief and 
satisfaction by the people in all walks of life. 

Congressman Bartholdt drew forth vigorous ap- 
plause when he exploded the fallacy that dread- 
noughts and excessive armaments are guarantors of 
peace by pointing out that the presence of a man-of- 
war in Havana harbor provoked the Spanish-Amer- 
ican conflict and the presence of a dreadnought in 
Mexican waters the Tampico incident. The same 
theme was seized upon by Congressman Hensley, 
who pointed to the insecurity of Missouri citizens in 
the days when everybody carried arms, and Senator 
John Sharp Williams, who carried the audience with 
similar illustrations from the South. 

The American Peace Society looks back with un- 
usual satisfaction upon a year of constructive growth 
and expansion. The executive committee, through 
its two directing officers, reported the addition of 
four branch societies, eight section societies, and one 
affiliated society; an increase of the circulation of 
Tue Advocate or Peace to eleven thousand copies 
monthly ; the addition of over one thousand paying 
members; the holding under its auspices of nearly 
fifteen hundred lectures by one hundred and fifty 
different lecturers; the visit to the parent and branch 
societies of such distinguished foreign guests as Nor- 
man Angell, Bernard Noel Langdon-Davies, Dr. Sid- 
nev L. Gulick, and Dr. Shosuke Sato; the bringing 
to bear of pressure upon Congress in favor of the re- 
peal of the Panama Canal tolls exemption clause, 
the adoption of the naval holiday resolution, and 
the calling of the Third Hague Conference. 

Inspiring though this record proved, there was a 
frank recognition of the fact that the masses at large 
have not yet been adequately reached, chiefly be-. 
cause of the lack of funds. Hon. Jackson H. Ral- 
ston well pointed out that public opinion must be 
awakened to the undesirability of permitting the 
citizens of one nation to sell arms to another while 
the latter is at war or to negotiate the sale of foreign 
bonds for the purpose of financing a war. Senator 
Burton made the significant statement that the time 
will soon come when the peace forces will have to 
demand of all candidates for election to national 
offices a statement of their position on the inter- 
national questions. Much of the round-table con- 
ference of the members of the board of directors cen- 
tered upon this question of how to extend the mem- 
bership of the society to include ever greater and 
greater masses of the people. 
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Three other items of business deserve mention: 
First, the resolution to urge upon the international 
congress of the Church Peace Union at Berne and 
the Twenty-first International Peace Congress at 
Vienna to agree upon a universal Peace Sunday; 
second, the request to the executive committee to 
consider the question of maintaining at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco a peace exhibit 
and headquarters in co-operation with similar organ- 
izations; third, a hearty endorsement of the proposal 
to bring the next International Peace Congress to 
America. , 

The Secretary of State, William Jennings Bryan, 
who graced the banquet for a few minutes with his 
inspiring presence, paid a warm tribute to the 
eighty-six years’ work of the American Peace Soci- 
ety. He impressed upon all the friends of the or- 
ganization the necessity of patience and steadfastness 
in the effort to accomplish any really great human- 
itarian enterprise like that of the abolition of war. 
The members returned home with renewed inspira- 
tion and zeal to enter upon another year’s campaign, 
determined to treat our task as a lifetime job, if 
necessary, until the victory is won. 





A New Immigration Policy. 


An unusually clear, comprehensive, and illuminating 
discussion of the racial relations of the East and the 
West is being presented to the people of this country by 
Dr. Sidney L. Gulick,* a man eminently qualified by his 
twenty-six years of residence in Japan to throw light on 
many of the difficult problems connected with Japanese 
immigration, and to promote friendship between Amer- 
ica and the Orient. 

Since arriving in this country Dr. Gulick has had 
personal interviews with the President and the Secretary 
of State, and has also presented his new policy and his 
proposed amendments to the present immigration law to 
the Senate Committee on Immigration. A copy was 
also given to Ambassador Chinda, at his request, to be 
presented to the Japanese government. He is now en- 
gaged in lecturing throughout the States under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Council of Churches and the Amer- 
ican Association for International Conciliation. So 
much of the trouble is due to prejudice and to ignorance 
of the actual situation that Dr. Gulick will be able to 
aid greatly in the working out and adoption of a prac- 
tical policy. 

In The American-Japanese Problemt the author con- 
siders at length the Oriental problem of America and the 
local problem of California, furnishing hosts of facts to 
support his contention that the “yellow peril” is far 
other than what it is popularly assumed to be. There 





*Dr. Gulick comes of missionary ancestors, and was born 
in the island of Micronesia. He received his early educa- 
tion in California, graduated from Dartmouth College, and 
after some years of service as a pastor in New York and 
California went to Japan as a missionary, where nearly half 
of his life has been spent. He is a professor in the Doshisha 
College, and has been a lecturer in the Imperial University 
at Kyoto. He was one of the founders of the Oriental Peace 
Society of Kyoto, and is a vice-president of the American 
Peace Society of Japan. 

*The American-Japanese Problem. By Sidney L. Gulick. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1914. 348 pages. 
Price, $1.75 net. 
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is a real “yellow peril,” he says, but it is a peril growing 
out of our attitude of exclusion and ill will, which, if 
persisted in, will alienate the two races and develop a 
corresponding spirit of distrust and dislike in the East. 
He reminds his readers that there is also a “white peril,” 
which constitutes an equal source of danger in the mind 
of the Asiatic, who feels both scorn and indignation for 
the white man’s high-handed dealings with him. Dr. 
Gulick declares that what the world needs is a “compre- 
hensive Oriental policy, free from illusions and from 
selfishness, which, while it conserves the real interests of 
the white race, provides also for the real interests of 
Asia.” 

To outline briefly the points in the suggested policy 
is all that can be attempted here. As fundamental 
principles, Dr. Gulick insists upon the abandonment of 
the idea of the inherent superiority and the divine right 
of the white race to rule. He asks for equality of rights 
and privileges and a spirit of sympathy for the prob- 
lems and difficulties of the Oriental. That a new Orient 
now exists must be recognized and the actual conditions 
in California be acknowledged, while at the same time 
there must always be conservation of distinctively Amer- 
ican institutions. 

The various points which are included in the policy 
are these: 

1). Granting of American citizenship to every quali- 
fied person, regardless of race. 

2). Fixing a percentage rate of immigration, making 
the maximum annual immigration from any country five 
per cent of those from that country already here and 
naturalized. 

3). Establishment of bureaus of alien registration 
and education in order to supervise the immigrants and 
prepare them for citizenship. Also of bureaus of natu- 
ralization to investigate and determine qualifications for 
citizenship. 

4). Direct Federal responsibility for all legal and 
legislative matters in which aliens are involved. 

5). Study by a national commission of problems of 
biological and sociological assimilation. 

6). Regulation of international news to restrain “yel- 
low journalism”—a real “yellow peril.” 

7). Establishment of a department of national benev- 
olence, to provide for exchange students between the 
countries, for contributing to emergency relief, as in 
famine, fire, and flood, and the like. 

8). Education of American school children in Orien- 
tal history, which would help greatly to real race com- 
prehension and reconciliation. 

Under the proposed scheme the Japanese would be 
allowed to enter on exactly the same terms as other 
races. If the five per cent rate were adopted, that would 
mean that in one year more than 400,000 Germans 
could be admitted, while only 220 Japanese could enter. 
The admission of such smal] numbers would allow them 
to be assimilated easily, and the fact that race discrim- 
ination was abolished would remove the chief Japanese 
cause for complaint. The details of the program are, 
however, intended merely to be suggestive; the only 
point upon which the author insists is the equal treat- 
ment of all races. 

Most of the points presented seem to us to be wise and 
practicable. The plan for the establishment of three 


bureaus on registration, immigration and naturalization 
might perhaps be unified and simplified somewhat. 
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There would doubtless be much difficulty in getting the 
States to agree to Federal handling of legal matters 
affecting aliens resident within their boundaries. The 
provisions for regulating international news, for cam- 
paigns of international education, for instruction of 
American children in Oriental history ought to be 
adopted without hesitation. 

All who are concerned with the bringing about of 
inter-racial and international good will and peace will 
welcome the timely and practical solution offered for the 
critical problem of American-Oriental relation. Peace 
can come only when international suspicion ceases, and 
“the only road to universal peace is the practice of in- 
ternational self-sacrifice.” This is one of the best con- 
tributions to practical peace literature of recent years, 
and ought to be carefully studied by our leading men. 


Editorial Notes. 


Twenty-first The 
International 
Peace Congress. 





Twenty-first International 
Peace Congress will be held in 
Vienna, Austria, in the Parliament- 
ary Buildings, from September 15 to 19, 1914. The 
Organizing Committee extends a cordial invitation to 
all persons interested in the advancement of the great 
work for peace to attend the sessions of the congress. 
A full and interesting program has been prepared by 
the Commission of the International Peace Union, and 
many prominent men will take part in the deliberations. 
Banquets, receptions, and excursions have been ar- 
ranged, and at the close of the congress there will be 
an excursion down the Danube to Budapesth, at the in- 
vitation of the Hungarian Peace Society. All who are 
intending to be present at the congress should send in 
their names at once to the Organizing Committee, Spie- 
gelgasse 4, Vienna, Austria, as it is important for them 
to know the number of members as soon as possible. 
The American Peace Society expects to send a number 
of delegates to the congress, and it is hoped that all of 
the leading peace organizations will be well represented. 
The cheapest and most direct route is via the Austro- 
American Steamship Company boats from New York 
to Trieste, and thence by rail to Vienna. 





A Resolution of 
the Executive 
Committee. 


At the regular meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American 
Peace Society, held at the headquar- 
ters of the society on Friday, May 1, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously passed : 


Resolved, That we express our deep appreciation of 
the administration’s willingness to submit the distress- 
ing problems between this country and Mexico to the 
three great South American nations, Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile, for mediation and composition ; that we pub- 
licly emphasize our belief that there can appear no 
question of national honor more susceptible of advance- 
ment by the sword than by the more humane methods 
of right, reason, and justice, and that we voice the pro- 


found hope that the methods now being employed to 
end the reign of unreason and carnage to our south 
may end in a finer understanding and international 
fraternity among the peoples of the western world, and 
thus continue the United States at the front of the great 
movement toward the abolition of war. 





Peace Commis- An important meeting of the Com- 
sion of Federal = ission on Peace and Arbitration of 
Church Council. 


the Federal Council of Churches was 
held in New York on April 21. Because of his ap- 
pointment to the secretaryship of the Church Peace 
Union, Rev. Frederick Lynch resigned as secretary of 
the Commission, and Dr. Charles 8. Macfarland was 
appointed in his place. Rev. Henry K. Carroll, asso- 
ciate secretary of the Federal Council, was appointed to 
serve the interests of the Commission at Washington. 
The work of the Committee of the Churches for the 
Celebration of the Treaty of Ghent was directed to be 
carried out under the Commission. Dr. Macfarland 
was authorized to send out letters to 50,000 pastors and 
churches, inviting the observance of the Sunday pre- 
ceding Peace Day in an appropriate manner. The 
Commission expressed its desire to serve the Church 
Peace Union in every possible way in reaching the 
churches in a campaign of education and peace propa- 
ganda. The matter of the relations between the United 
States and Mexico was fully discussed, and strong reso- 
lutions were passed and sent to the President, the Cabi- 
net, members of Congress, the religious press, etc. It 
was also voted that the following statement be inserted 
in the letter sent to the pastors, relative to the observ- 
ance of May 17: 


“Tn this time of crisis we need to pray earnestly for 
the wisdom of God to direct us as a nation. Will you 
not, therefore, in connection with your services, turn 
the hearts of your people to prayer, earnestly beseech- 
ing God to guide both the United States and Mexico to 
a peaceful solution of the difficulties existing between 
them ?” 





Report of The report of the international 
the Balkan commission to inquire into the causes 
Commission. 


and effects of the Balkan wars, the 
preliminary print of which was released on the 18th of 
May, has now been issued by the Division of Inter- 
course and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. The commission has rendered a 
conspicuous service to the anti-military forces of the 
world. The report as submitted is not complete, but 
enough of it appears to convince us of its great im- 
portance to those who are interested in the genesis of 
the two Balkan wars, in facts showing the exact bar- 
barities of modern warfare and the moral and social 
consequences following in their wake. This volume 
contains nearly two hundred pages, and sets forth im- 
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partially the causes, circumstances, and results of the 
wars of 1912 and 1913. The work has been done with- 
out prejudice or partisanship, although it has been 
severely criticised in some quarters as biased in favor of 
Bulgaria. It will undoubtedly influence public opin- 
ion, and indeed the governments of the world, to renew 
their efforts to substitute justice in the place of force 
as a means of settling international disputes. A more 
extended account of the report will be given later. 





The Mohonk The Twentieth Lake Mohonk Con- 
Arbitration ference on International Arbitration 
Conference. 


was held at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., 
May 27-29, on the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Smiley. The conference occurred so Jate in the month 
that it has been impossible to include any account of it 
in this issue. The July number will contain a report 
of the proceedings, as well as some of the speeches de- 
livered at the sessions. Hon. John Bassett Moore pre- 
sided, and many prominent speakers were on the 





program. 
Department of The attention of readers, and espe- 
Legislation. 


cially of peace workers, is directed to 
the department entitled “Peace and 
War Measures Before Congress,” which began in the 
February issue of THe ADVOCATE OF PEACE, and is now 
a regular feature. Intelligent interest in national legis- 
lative matters is the duty of all good citizens, because 
strong public favor or disapproval of pending bills in 
Congress will accomplish results that would be impos- 
sible or very difficult to effect by the ordinary methods 
of propaganda. The legislative record we are publish- 
ing has thus the advantage of enabling the worker tv 
labor for immediate results, and thus to give to pacifist 
endeavor the element of practicality which many good 
people believe, even though erroneously, is somewhat 
lacking from the peace movement in its general aspects. 

We especially urge readers to make use of the legis- 
lative record for another reason. Not until February 
was it possible to secure a digest of pending legislation 
suitable for the purpose of our work, and its prepara- 
tion involves a vast deal of labor. The present install- 
ment, for instance, necessitated the examination of 2,658 
pages, 5,316 columns, of the Congressional Record, not 
counting some 500 pages more of the latest unindexed 
issues. It is the result of such work from month to 
month that the reader gets in a column or two. 





Mediation 
Conference. 


On May 20 there was begun at 
Niagara Falls a mediation confer- 
ence through which, it is profoundly 
hoped, a peaceful settlement of the Mexican difficulties 
will be accomplished. On April 25 the representatives 
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SOUTH AMERICAN MEDIATORS IN FRONT OF THE 
ARGENTINE LEGATION AT WASHINGTON. 
Left to right: Sefior Don Eduardo Suarez Mujica, the 
Chilean Minister; Senhor Domicio da Gama, the Brazilian 
Ambassador, and Sefior D. Romulo S. Naén, the Argentine 

Minister. 





of the three great South American countries, Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile, tendered their “good offices for the 
peaceful and friendly settlement of the conflict between 
the United States and Mexico.” President Wilson and 
Secretary Bryan accepted the offer, and appointed as 
delegates from this country Associate Justice Lamar, 
of the Supreme Court, and Frederick W. Lehmann, of 
St. Louis, former Solicitor General. The Mexican dele- 
gates, representing the Huerta government, are Emilio 
Rabasa, Augustin Rodriguez, and Luis Elguero. Gen- 
eral Carranza and General Villa have not sent repre- 
sentatives nor suspended hostilities. So far nothing 
tangible can be reported, but the conference is progress- 
ing with its work, and the world awaits with eagerness 
the outcome. 





Two Battle- 
ships Voted. 


After earnest discussion the naval 
appropriation bill, carrying the au- 
thorization for two battleships, passed 
the House of Representatives on May 7. The resolution 
offered by Representative Buchanan to amend to one 
ship was lost by a vote of 148 to 91; the Witherspoon 
resolution providing for no battleship was lost by a ma- 
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jority of 111, while a motion by Representative Hens- 
ley to recommit the bill with instructions to the com- 
mittee to report one instead of two battleships failed to 
carry by a vote of 201 to 106. The chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate has reported the 
bill to the Senate with some slight amendments, the 
appropriation for the two battleships remaining the 
same, however. Action by the Senate has not yet been 
taken. 





Among the Peace Organizations. 


The Washington (D. C.) Peace Society held its an- 
nual meeting on May 1. The evening was devoted to a 
public meeting at which Mr. Alfred H. Brown, of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, gave a reading 
from Mrs. Trask’s drama “In the Vanguard.” Mr. 
Brown held the closest attention of his audience. On 
May 24, at 10 a. m., in the Church of the Epiphany, a 
lecture was given by Hon. William F. Norris on “The 
Flag of Peace,” under the auspices of the society. A 
number of the members of the society, through the cour- 
tesy of the president, Mr. Arthur Ramsay, principal of 
Fairmont Seminary, had the privilege of attending a 
reading given at the Seminary on. May 19, by Mr. 
Atherton Brownell, of his new drama, “The Unseen 
Empire.” The drama has been written also in an act- 
ing version by Mr. Brownell, and will probably be pro- 
duced early this fall on the stage. 


The Oregon Peace Society has succeeded in getting 
as its president to take the place of Mr. J. B. Cleland, 
who resigned recently, Judge Fenton, one of Oregon’s 
most representative citizens. The list of officers in- 
cludes leading business men, college presidents and 
teachers, and the editor of the Evening Telegram. The 
secretary, Mr. W. H. Galvani, feels that the society 
ought to do very effective work the coming year. 


Dr. Amos 8. Hershey, of Indiana University, arrived 
in Japan the middle of February, and has been spend- 
ing three months there as a traveling fellow of the 
Albert Khan Foundation of Paris. He has made many 
addresses on international law and peace, and has held 
several conferences with the executive committees of the 
Japan Peace Society and the American Peace Society 
of Japan. With Count Okuma, he addressed the an- 
nual meeting of the latter society in April. 


Peace Day was observed in a conspicuous way in 
Youngstown, Ohio, through the efforts of Dr. J. W. Van 
Kirk. A large advertisement on the public square in 
front of the Soldiers’ Monument read as follows: 
“World Peace Day, May 18. Youngstown’s Interna- 
tional Day. Rev. J. W. Van Kirk will speak on ‘Cos- 
mopolitanism’ at the Y. M. C. A. at 8 p. m.” Small 
flags of the nations were on the top and sides of the 
frame, and a large world flag floated above. Dr. Van 
Kirk addressed twenty-eight of the public schools, in- 
cluding two high schools with 1,100 students, and 
reached 4,000 young people of the higher grades. These 
schools, by arrangement of the superintendent, gave one 
recitation period to the cause of peace. The occasion 
was observed with enthusiasm by the scholars and 
teachers. Dr. Van Kirk had a parade through the 
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business section of the town, with his big flag and the 
bell of fraternity. Many merchants displayed small 
world peace flags in their store windows. Dr. Van Kirk 
feels that a most effective propaganda work could be 
done if persons with the right message and small peace 
flags could visit schools and Sunday schools. He has 
himself spoken before sixty schools during the season. 


The oratorical contest held under the auspices of the 
New Hampshire Peace Society occurred at Concord, 
N. H., on May 18, at 8 p.m. Five original orations on 
“The Moral and Economic Waste of War” were given 
by students from Tilton and Sanborn Seminaries and 
Kimball Union Academy. Alice B. Kemp, of Sanborn 
Seminary, won the first prize of $25. After the ora- 
tions were delivered there were informal addresses by 
several leading men. The principals of the academies 
said that much interest had been aroused among their 
students, and at Sanborn Seminary the entire senior 
class had originally entered the competition, from which 
number the two representatives at the final contest had 
been chosen. 





——S 


Field Department Notes. 
Central-West Department. 


On April 30 Charles E. Beals, for almost five years 
director of the Chicago office, bade farewell with his 
family to his devoted friends, a number of whom ac- 
companied him to the railway station. Many tributes 
were paid him in the days preceding his departure and 
many were the expressions of regret at his leaving. 

Since his formal induction into office on April 7, 
and previous to his removal to Chicago, Mr. Lochner 
filled the following speaking engagements: April 11, 
Twentieth Century Club of Oshkosh, Wis. (“Woman’s 
Work for Peace”) ; April 14, St. Mary’s Springs Acad- 
emy, Fond du Lac, Wis. (“The Peace Movement”) ; 
April 26, University Methodist Church, Madison, Wis. 
(reading of “In the Vanguard”). He also arranged 
for Mr. K. S. Inui, the Japanese member of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society’s lecture staff, to address the City 
Club of Milwaukee on Japanese-American relations, 
and for Mr. Albert G. Bryant, of Boston, to meet 
various men in Milwaukee and Madison in the interests 
of the World Peace Foundation. 

During the month of May Mr. Lochner has made the 
following addresses: May 3, Iowa State College, Ames 
(“Internationalism Among the Universities”), and a 
union service of the Ames churches (“The Inevitability 
of Peace”) ; May 12, District Convention, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Richland Center, Wis. (“Some Lessons 
of the Mexican Situation”); May 16, annual banquet 
of International Club, Madison, Wis. (“Elihu Burritt, 
Forerunner of Cosmopolitanism”) ; May 17, Peace Day 
exercises, Woman’s Club, Davenport, Ia. (“Woman’s 
Work for Peace”), and Mt. Ida Presbyterian Church, 
Davenport (“Some Forces that Make for Peace”). 

The Chicago office was represented at the annual 
meeting of the American Peace Society at Washington 
by its secretary, who also acted as secretary of the meet- 
ing of the National Peace Council. Among the Chi- 
cago pacifists who will probably attend the Mohonk Con- 
ference are President Goddard, Vice-president Morris, 
Dr. Thomas Edward Green, and Secretary Lochner. 
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On May 11 the Chicago office arranged for Dr. George 
M. Lunn, former mayor of Schenectady, N. Y., to read 
“In the Vanguard” before the students of Lake Forest 
College. Rev. Lunn captured the hearts of his audi- 
ence by storm. 

The Illinois Peace Oratorical Contest, the prizes for 
which are donated by two members of the Chicago soci- 
ety, Mr. La Verne Noyes and Mr. Higinbotham, was 
held at the James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. 
The first prize of $75 was won by Ralph D. Lucas, of 
Knox College, with an oration on “The New National- 
ism and the Peace Movement,” while E. L. Hasker, of 
the University of Illinois, received, the second prize of 
$50 with his oration on “A Decennial of Peace.” 

The Chicago Group of the American Peace Centenary 
Committee is beginning its labors in earnest for the 
celebration of the hundred years of peace. It so chances 
that the treasurer and the secretary of the Chicago 
Peace Society occupy the same position in the centenary 
committee, and that the vice-president is chairman of 
the executive committee of the Chicago Group, while 
another member of the executive committee is chairman 
of the committee on permanent memorial. A meeting 
of the Chicago Group was held on May 22. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Maurice 8. Kuhns, 
auditor of the Chicago Peace Society, and Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie the Chicago office has come in possession of a 
beautifully framed copy of the picture, “Daddy, Are 
You Going to Kill Some Other Little Girl’s Father?” 

The new office room at 623-30 North La Salle street 
(the same building as before) is much more pleasant 
and commodious than the former quarters. 


South Atlantic States Department. 


The director for the South Atlantic States has been 
busy for the last few weeks with the work in Georgia. 
On the 3d of May he made two addresses at the Berry 
Schools, Mount Berry, a remarkable institution founded 
by Miss Martha Berry about twelve years ago for the 
poor country boys. There are now 250 boys and 125 
girls in the schools, and not one from the city is allowed 
to enter. They gave a splendid response to the plea for 
true heroism, and listened with the closest attention as 
Dr. Hall told the story of the work of the American 
Peace Society. 

From Berry, Dr. Hall went to Shorter College, where 
the president, Dr. Van Hoose, introduced him as the 
man “who loves peace, talks of peace, writes for peace, 
and lives for the world’s peace.” Dr. Hall says that to 
see Shorter College is to feel that Nature could have 
given no more desirable spot for a great educational 
institution, and that it was a real delight to look into 
the faces of the students and beg them to study this 
great peace movement. 

May~17 was spent by the director at Newnan, an 
old historic town, where many Confederate veterans 
were among his audience. He reports that they re- 
ceived the peace message gladly, as they want no more 
war, but desire peace to bless all people. 

The Georgia Peace Society was well represented in 
the observance of Peace Day in the city of Atlanta. Its 
first vice-president, Bishop Nelson, made a fine address. 
He pleaded for peaceful methods in settling the Mexican 
question, and in reference to the Panama tolls declared 
that the honor of our country is at stake—that we must 
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keep faith with the world and repeal the exemption 
clause. The charm of the occasion was enhanced by a 
splendid reading by Mrs. John Slaton, the wife of the 
governor, and also by a solo by Mrs. Todd, one of At- 
lanta’s great singers. Dr. Hall made a plea for an 
Atlanta Peace Society. Atlanta is large enough, pro- 
gressive enough, and hopeful enough to have a vigorous 
peace society of its own—one that will do definite work 
through the churches, the Y. M. C. A., the Women’s 
Clubs, and in many other ways labor to promote the 
common cause. Much credit is due to Miss Alice Bax- 
ter, who presided and did not a little to make this ob- 
servance of Peace Day in Atlanta a great success. 

Dr. Hall reports that on May 17 every church in 
Orlando, Fla., observed the day, and in the afternoon a 
reading of “In the Vanguard” was given in the Grand 
Theater by Miss Reed, a former teacher of expression 
at Rollins College. 


New England Department. 


The Massachusetts State Peace Convention, under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Peace Society and the 
Springfield Peace and Arbitration Society, was held at 
Springfield on May 4 and 5, 1914. An extraordinarily 
large amount of helpful publicity was given to the con- 
vention by the press of Springfield, and the meetings 
were most enthusiastic and interesting. The annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Peace Society was held on 
Tuesday, May 5, at the lecture hall of the Art Museum 
in Springfield. At this meeting Dr. James L. Tryon, 
secretary of the society, resigned, and will hereafter 
give his whole time to the work of the New England 
Department. 

The following officers were elected for the coming 
year, no new secretary being chosen as yet: 

President, Hon. Samuel J. Elder; Treasurer, George S. 
Smith; Directors (re-elected): Hon. Robert F. Raymond, 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Mrs. William B. Thurber; (newly 
elected): Frederick P. Fish, Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, and 
George W. Wheelwright, Jr.; Vice-Presidents: Franklin B. 
Dyer, John H. Fahey, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, Rev. 
George A. Gordon, Col. Thomas Livermore, James Logan, 
George H. Martin, James P. Munroe, Robert L. O’Brien, 
Roger Pierce, David Snedden, Dr. James L. Tryon, and Dr. 
James Van Sickle. 


On May 14, before the Men’s Club of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Bristol, Rhode Island, and on May 
18, before the Rhode Island Peace Society and the 
Women’s Council at Sayles Hall, Brown University, 
Dr. Tryon gave his stereopticon lecture on “One Hun- 
dred Years of Peace.” Much interest and enthusiasm 
was shown by both audiences. 

The oratorical contest under the auspices of the 
Speakers’ Club of Harvard University was held Satur- 
day evening, May 16, at the rooms of the Speakers’, 
Club. There were six contestants, and the prize of 
fifty dollars given by the Massachusetts Peace Society 
was divided equally between John Bovington and G. P. 
Pennoyer, whom the judges selected as having the best 
orations. The judges were Dr. James L. Tryon, chair- 
man; Prof. L. J. Johnson, and Mr. Chaniworth. 





An excellent program has been prepared for the Tenth 
National British Peace Congress at Liverpool, June 9- 
12. An account of the meetings will be given later. 























1914 


Eighty-sixth Anniversary of the 
American Peace Society. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors. 


The semi-annual meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Peace Society was held at the Raleigh 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Friday, May 8, at 10 a. m. 
Senator Theodore E. Burton, the president, presided. 

The reports of the General Secretary and Executive 
Director were approved and ordered forwarded to the 
annual meeting as the report of the directors. 

A committee on resolutions to be submitted to the 
annual meeting was appointed, viz., Dr. G. W. Kirch- 
wey, T. R. White, Prof. L. S. Rowe, Dr. 8. T. Dutton, 
and Mrs. Forbes. 

The following motions were passed : 


“That the Board of Directors expresses the hope that the 
Congress to be held at Berne by the Church Peace Union, 
and the International Peace Congress at Vienna, should pro- 
vide a universal Peace Sunday in lieu of the different days 
now observed. 

“That the American National Peace Congress be omitted 
in 1915, provided the International Peace Congress is held 
in the United States. 

“That the committee already chosen to consider the peace 
celebration in 1915 should co-operate with similar commit- 
tees of other organizations in order to bring to the United 
States in 1915 the International Peace Congress, and that 
this committee in conjunction with such other committees 
should submit the invitation.” 


The finances of the society, the subject of varying 
membership fees in the branch societies, and the ques- 
tion of the maintenance by the society of an exhibit and 
headquarters at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San 
Francisco were all thoroughly discussed, and the final 
decisions left to the executive committee. 

The new representative directors present were: Louis 
P. Lochner, Chicago; Dr. J. J. Hall, Georgia; Prof. 
Leo S. Rowe, Pennsylvania; Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, 
Massachusetts. Eighteen members were in attendance. 


Annual Meeting. 


The eighty-sixth annual meeting of the society was 
held at 2 p. m., with President Burton in the chair. 
Dr. James L. Tryon was appointed recording secretary. 
The records of the last annual meeting were read. 

The treasurer’s report, together with the report of the 
auditor, was presented, accepted, and ordered placed on 
file. The report showed a balance on hand of $5,852.20. 

The annual report of the board of directors to the 
society, including the reports of the secretary and ex- 
ecutive director to the board, was presented. It was ac- 
cepted, approved, and ordered published in THE Apvo- 
CATE OF Peace and in pamphlet form. 

The report of the nominating committee was pre- 
sented by the chairman, Charles Ray Dean. Nine new 
names were added to the list of honorary vice-presi- 
dents: Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks, President George 
E. Vincent, President W. F. Slocum, Charles E. Beals, 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, Dr. Thomas E. Green, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, President William Lowe Bryan, Everett O. 
Fisk. The clerk was instructed to cast one ballot for 
all the nominees. The ballot was cast and the nomi- 
(The list appears in full on 


nees declared elected. 
page 146.) 
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The following representatives from branch societies 
spoke of the work being done in their localities: Frank 
F. Williams, of Buffalo; William Gorham Rice, of Al- 
bany; President L. L. Hobbs, of Guilford College, 
N. C.; Dr. Vernon I’Anson, of Norfolk, Va., and Louis 
P. Lochner, of Chicago. Resolutions concerning the 
Mexican situation were then presented by the commit- 
tee on resolutions, and an earnest discussion followed, 
which resulted in referring the resolutions back to the 
committee for amendment and modification. 

At 5 p. m. a recess was declared. 


Annual Dinner. 


At 7.30, at the Raleigh Hotel, occurred the dinner 
of the society, at which Senator Burton presided. A 
letter from President Wilson was read, expressing his 
regret that he could not be present, as he had hoped. 
Addresses were delivered by the Secretary of State, by 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, and Hon. Walter L. Hensley, 
while Jackson H. Ralston and Hon. John Sharp Wil- 
liams were called on for remarks. The following reso- 
lutions were then presented by the committee on reso- 
lutions and unanimously adopted: 


Resolutions. 


Armed interference by one nation with the affairs of 
another nation, and especially a weaker one, is only 
justified by the gravest possible causes, making such 
action absolutely imperative for high moral and human- 
itarian reasons. 

When armed interference has taken place, it is equally 
imperative that means be adopted to adjust the causes 
thereof at the earliest possible moment, and to end what 
must in any case be an abnormal and dangerous situa- 
tion. 

The American Peace Society is gratified that through 
the offer of friendly mediation by the three most impor- 
tant South American powers an early adjustment of 
questions pending between the United States and Mex- 
ico seems likely to be reached. 

This offer of mediation marks an epoch in the history 
of international relations on the American continents; 
its success would have a far-reaching effect on that sen- 
timent of common interest among the nations of the 
western world, which is the greatest guarantee of peace. 

We earnestly hope that pending such mediation both 
governments will refrain from any action which might 
be construed as furthering hostile operations, and thus 
endanger the success of the mediation. 


National Peace Council. 


On Saturday morning, May 9, a meeting to discuss 
the functions of the American Peace Society as a Na- 
tional Peace Council was called to order at 10 o’clock. 
President E. D. Warfield, of Lafayette College, was in 
the chair, and Louis P. Lochner was appointed secretary 
of the meeting. 

Dr. S. T. Dutton moved that a committee of five be 
appointed by the chair to prepare and present a plan of 
organization for a National Peace Council. Prof. G. W. 
Kirchwey pointed out that the American Peace Society 
had been reorganized for the express purpose of includ- 
ing representatives of all the peace organizations, and 
there was no need of constructing additional machinery, 
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but rather of co-ordinating and harmonizing what al- 
ready existed. To this end he proposed a substitute 
motion that such a committee be appointed to consider 
how best to organize the National Peace Council. 

Many points were brought out in the discussion of 
the substitute motion, and strongly differing opinions 
were expressed as to whether or not the American Peace 
Society provided the proper machinery through which 
the National Peace Council might be developed. Among 
those who participated in the discussion were Frederick 
Lynch, W. H. Short, ey E. D. Warfield, James L. 
Tryon, James J. Hall, Dr. James Brown Scott, and 
Arthur D. Call. 

Several of the speakers felt that a separate organiza- 
tion would be better, and that something like a large 
and representative national council of one hundred 
members should he chosen. In a large and distinct 
body like this it would be easier to secure the co-opera- 
tion of all the peace organizations, as they would feel 
that their individuality and identity would be better 
retained where the constituent groups were not too 
closely linked together or subordinated in any degree to 
another. It was the opinion of these speakers that 
unity of action and mutual understanding could be bet- 
ter secured in this way. 

On the other hand, it was pointed out that the Amer- 
ican Peace Society did actually provide the machinery 
for a council representing the various peace forces, an 
that it had been expanding and developing in that direc- 
tion. A small body of active and interested workers, 
such as the members of its board of directors, could more 
readily decide questions of polity, and could act more 
quickly than a larger and less coherent organization 
which met at infrequent intervals and lacked the unify- 
ing spirit. That there is room for but one directing 
organization was the opinion of these speakers, and 
they emphasized the fact that the American Peace Soci- 
ety contains within itself all the elements needed for a 
National Peace Council, and that the one thing needful 
now is the hearty co-operation of all the peace agencies 
in strengthening and developing it along this line. 

The motion was finally laid on the table, and the 
meeting adjourned to reconvene at some time during 
the Lake Mohonk Conference. 





Address of Hon. William Jennings 
Bryan. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I hardly felt that I had time to come down to your 
meeting this evening, and yet it seemed to me that the 
celebration of the eighty-sixth anniversary of the Peace 
Society was so extraordinary an occasion that I could 
make an extraordinary effort to be here, even if but for 
a few moments, and I shall occupy that time in the pres- 
entation of a single thought. It is not always that one, 
in speaking, can follow a rule of oratory, which I think 
has some sanction, namely, that in a speech you should 
have one theme, that you discuss it, and then stop. 
There are really three rules in that one rule. It is not 
always easy to select a theme; it is sometimes hard to 
discuss it when you have selected it, and it is still more 
difficult to stop. Now, I shall take one theme, consider 
it very briefly, and then stop. Not having had time to 


prepare an address, I shall take a thought that came to 
me this afternoon. The thought was suggested by the 
fact that for eighty-six years people interested in the 
cause of peace have been connected with this society, 
and have kept up its continued existence. Eighty-six 
years is a long while, and if we could ask those who 
organized the society, or its early members, how long it 
would take to bring the world to the acceptance of peace, 
they would not have named so long a period as has 
elapsed. 

I attended a medical college commencement in Chi- 
cago about thirty years ago, and I recall a prayer offered 
on that occasion. I never have been able to learn 
whether the man who offered the prayer appreciated it 
as much as I did or not. He was praying for the young 
physicians about to graduate; he prayed that the Lord 
would give them ability, sympathy, and industry, etc., 
and, after enumerating all the other virtues that a phy- 
sician would need, he prayed—and I thought with great 
fervor—that the Lord would give them “patience.” I 
did not know then, and have never learned since, how he 
spelled the word. But it seems to me that every one 
who is connected with a really great work must realiz2 
the need of patience. There are certain men who, when 
they discover an abuse, wonder why all do not see it, 
and when they find a remedy that seems to them ade- 
quate, they wonder why all do not accept it. We all 
have had the same experience—that is, we have met peo- 
ple who have devoted many years of their lives to some- 
thing very dear to their hearts; their enthusiasm has 
outrun their accomplishments, and they have become 
discouraged. 

A man once went to a physician with a breaking out 
on his hand, and the doctor gave him some ointment, 
telling him to make an application every day for a 
month, and then return and report progress. At the 
end of the month he went back. The doctor asked him 
how his hand was getting along, and he replied: “Well, 
Doctor, looking at it from week to week, I sometimes 
think I can see a little improvement, and, looking at it 
at the end of the month, I guess it is better, and, Doctor, 
it may get well, but I am afraid it won’t be in my day.” 
Now, I think we all may have had something of that 
feeling, and it has somewhat tinged our enthusiasm 
with sadness to think that after all our efforts we may 
not live to see the consummation of our desires. 

It may be appropriate, therefore, to say a word to- 
night about patience; to tell you not to allow yourselves 
to grow weary in well-doing, for the world does move, 
even if it does not move as rapidly in some directions 
as some of us might wish. If any of you who have 
given your hearts to the peace movement feel that it 
moves slowly, just look at the other things which have 
been accomplished, and see how slowly they seemed to 
move. Take, for instance—for to me it is the supreme 
illustration—the moral code of the Man of Galilee; 
you examine it, and you see that it fits into human life 
as no other code of morals does. You find that it 


covers al] the phases of human existence; where it at 
first seems strange, upon examination it seems most 
truly true; yet how slowly it has grown! But it does 
grow. The doctrine of love is, after all, the only grow- 
ing doctrine in the world; it is the only force to which 
there can be no permanent opposition; it is the only 
weapon for which there is no shield. 
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Take also the measure of greatness which Christ pre- 
sents—one that we all recognize to be true—and yet 
how slowly it has made progress. It is the most revo- 
lutionary of doctrines that greatness is to be measured 
by service. The selfish idea is that greatness is to be 
measured by what you can compel people to do for you; 
but the real measure of greatness is what you volun- 
tarily do for others. Life is not to be estimated by what 
you get out of it; it is to be estimated by what you put 
into it. Now, this needs no proof. It is a self-evident 
truth, and yet how slowly this doctrine makes progress 
throughout the world. 

You are engaged in the promotion of a great cause, 
and because it is great it does not move rapidly. The 
trees that stand the blasts of the storm are the trees of 
slow growth. ‘Those trees that spring up quickly have 
not great strength. It is because your cause takes hold 
upon that which is most vital in life and of that which 
is most fundamental in civilization that you must not 
expect it to run—you must be content that it walks. 
But it is growing, and we could not face the future with 
hope if it were not growing. If we could be convinced 
that the idea of peace was going backward, there would 
not be a single star inthe sky. It is only because we do 
believe, and believe with all our hearts, that the peace 
movement is making progress; for that reason, and for 
that reason only, we believe that the future is bright. 
We must not expect that the progress will be the same 
everywhere throughout the world. We have to meet 
conditions, some of them far from ideal. The ideal 
inspires, and we look to it and work toward it. We 
must not be disappointed if we find it impossible at 
once to realize the ideal. It would not be a high ideal 
if it were within our reach; it would not be a worthy 
ideal if it were not lofty enough to keep us looking up- 
ward all the time; it would not be an ideal worth while 
if we ever expected fully to attain it. 

But our cause is making progress. There is not a 
country in the world that has not felt to some extent 
the impetus of the peace movement; if you have any 
doubt of it, let me give you evidence that I regard as 
conclusive and most encouraging. Your chairman has 
been kind enough to refer to the peace plan which has, 
by the President’s authority, been presented to the 
world. It was, on the 26th day of April—a little more 
than a year ago—presented to the foreign representatives 
residing in Washington. Before a year had expired the 
principle had been accepted by more than thirty gov- 
ernments representing more than three-fourths of all 
the people of the world. Now, when the governments 
representing more than three-fourths of all the human 
beings on this globe will endorse a plan that contem- 
plates a period of deliberation and investigation before 
there can be a declaration of war or the commencement 
of hostilities; when that can be done by governments 
representing more than three-fourths of the people of the 
world, and done in a single year, certainly there is no 
reason for discouragement. Not only has this been done, 
but treaties have been signed with fifteen of these coun- 
tries, and ten more have their treaties practically ready. 
Among the ten whose treaties are practically completed 
are Great Britain, France, and China, and the three 
greatest republics of South America. When the ten 
now approaching completion are signed, as they will be 
at no distant day, we will have considerably more than 


one-half of the people of the world living under govern- 
ments which are linked te us by treaties which provide 
that neither side shall fire a shot until the cause of dis- 
pute has been investigated by an impartial commission. 

That is the progress that has been made in a little 
more than a year, and yet this progress would not have 
been possible had it not been for the preliminary work 
done in the years that have passed. I rejoice in the 
prospect today and in the progress that we now witness ; 
I am grateful to those who have given to this movement 
enthusiastic support, and who, so many years before we 
were born, realized that there was a higher plane than 
the plane of physical force upon which to settle inter- 
national differences. Their labors have not been in 
vain. We shall not know the names of all, nor shall we 
be able to estimate with accuracy the contribution that 
each has made. But what difference does that make? 
What if the world does not know? He who from a 
worthy motive strives for a noble cause is not concerned 
whether others know what he does or speak words of 
praise ; it is sufficient for him that he has done his part 
and lived up to the opportunities that have come to him. 

It takes the work of all to accomplish the total result. 
A few years ago my wife and I visited the Grand Canyon 
in Arizona. We went down 4,600 feet from the top of 
the Canyon to where the Colorado River wends its way, 
and there we saw evidences of the action of the waters 
through the ages. As we looked upon that stream, I 
wondered how many drops of water had found their 
way through that Canyon. No arithmetic would en- 
able us to compute them; neither could we tell just what 
influence each one had had—it was the work of all. 
And so with every great movement—it is the work not 
of one, or of a few, but of the multitude. I am glad to 
be with those who, as a part of the multitude, are work- 
ing for peace. 


Object Lessons in the Mexican Crisis. 
Ey Hon. Richard Bartholdt. 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 

If I had not prepared an address this evening, I 
should have much preferred to speak extemporaneously 
on a subject which was inspired by some of the remarks 
of Secretary Bryan, who has just preceded me. He 
talked about the disappointment of those who are en- 
gaged in a movement and see sometimes the reactionary 
movement getting the upper hand, as it seems. I re- 
member having read some years ago the story of an old 
German professor who was in that kind of a mood. He 
had been teaching certain theories, and to his great dis- 
appointment he learned that not only did his theories 
not make any headway, but they were being opposed 
on every hand. He felt very much disappointed about 
it, and one day he went out into the field, and he saw 
one of those great big agricultural machines. On ex- 
amining it, he found that all the small wheels were 
turning backward, but the machine was moving for- 
ward all the same. I often think of that professor. 
How much he must have been gratified when he noticed 
that in spite of everything going backward, the move- 
ment was going forward anyhow. We should remem- 
ber that, especially because of our experiences during 
the last few weeks, 
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If I were to give a name to the address I am going 
to deliver here tonight, I would call it “Object Lessons 
in the Mexican Crisis from a Peace Standpoint.” Since 
this is not only a live, but a rather difficult, question, I 
am accepting responsibility not only to my conscience, 
but to my constituents. You must permit me to refer 
to my notes occasionally, so that no misrepresentation 
may be made. 

In what I am going to say, I really do not address 
myself to those present so much as to the thousands and 
hundreds of thousands whom you all represent. Of 
course I do not know whether this speech will be 
printed. If it were a war speech, I could guarantee 
that it would be printed; but since it is a peace speech, 
I can almost guarantee that it will not be. 

It seems like an anachronism to talk peace in this 
time of exciting war preparations. To do so will prob- 
ably remind you of the old German who rushed along 
the street in a very great hurry. He was stopped by a 
friend of his and asked what was the cause of his hurry. 
He said, “I want to insure my house.” His friend re- 
plied, “There is no need of hurry for that; you can do 
that some other time.” The old German replied, “You 
talk like a fool; it is burning already.” 

I know that the beating of the war drum is the death 
knell to argument and that the appeals to what is called 
patriotism completely drown the voice of reason. And 
yet, my friends, this is a most propitious time, in my 
humble judgment, to test the truths and merits of the 
peace propaganda, because we can make the test at the 
hand of our immediate experience. 

Oceans of ink have been spilled since the Mexican 
crisis has resulted in actual hostilities, yet is it not 
strange that the press should have utterly failed to 
draw the right conclusions from the cituation—that the 
great American papers should have neglected to point 
the object-lessons so patent that even the thoughtless 
can easily grasp them? I will tell you in a minute 
what I mean by that. 

The stock argument of the defenders of our military 
system is that armaments are an infallible guarantee of 
peace. There was a time when they were more hon- 
est—when they frankly admitted that armaments of 
war but incited war; but that theory has fallen in dis- 
repute, so much so that these defenders do not dare to 
mention it. Since the peace movement has been grow- 
ing so active they have been more diplomatic. They 
are now for peace, not for war. It is the insurance, 
they say, which we have to pay for our national secur- 
ity. Yet you will agree with me that today, if it were 
not for the remedy offered by the friends of peace, this 
country would be in the throes of war. Not only have 
our vast armaments completely failed to preserve the 
peace—and from a military standpoint we have never 
been better “prepared” to preserve it than now—but 
TI also venture to assert that this very preparedness was 
and is an inducement to let loose the dogs of war. In 
the recent issue of a daily newspaper it was pointed out 
that since the Crimean war—that is, in the last fifty 
years—there has been an actual war practically every 
three years; but evidently it did not occur to the editor 
to conclude—and if it occurred to him, he had his 
reasons for not concluding—that, since the old remedy 
of preserving peace had utterly failed, it was now high 
time for a new one to be tried, And do you know that 
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wholly aside from the fact that great naval armaments 
are in themselves a temptation to put them to use, 
mere unforeseen accidents can play an important part 
in bringing on war—accidents which are solely due to 
the presence of battleships in foreign waters? If the 
“Maine,” for instance, had not been in the harbor of 
Havana, we know there would have been no Spanish 
war—a war which, not counting pensions and its direct 
cost, has increased our naval and military expenditures 
by about $175,000,000 a year. And with almost the 
same justification we might say that if Admiral Mayo 
had not been at Tampico there would have been no occa- 
sion for the President to commence hostilities against 
Mexico. I mention these facts not in a spirit of criti- 
cism, but only to show how utterly absurd, if not ridicu- 
lous, is the claim of our jingo friends that armaments 
and battleships are a guarantee of peace. Thus, in the 
light of the most recent events in our own history, the 
defenders of militarism stand convicted of preaching a 
fallacy. Like the man who was killed by an explosion 
in trying to make gold, they have been smashed by their 
own false theory. 

Now, my friends, the preservation of the peace, I be- 
lieve, has been admitted to be the highest aim of states- 
manship. So well is this recognized that, as I have 
shown, the military system itself is being paraded as a 
means to that end rather than as an instrument of war. 
Hence the peace of the people must surely be a condi- 
tion conducive to their welfare and happiness, and to be 
cherished by them as the most valuable asset of civilized 
society. If that be so, it seems proper to inquire: 
What have the nations of the world, what have we done 
to protect it and to make it secure beyond all human 
peradventure? Again I point to the Mexican trouble 
as the most illuminating answer. And what I am going 
to say is the second object-lesson which our recent 
troubles have brought home to us. A naval com- 
mander in foreign waters demands a certain kind of 
reparation for what he terms an insult to the American 
uniform and flag. In fact, without specific instructions 
from his Government, he issues an ultimatum to the 
effect that, unless his terms are complied with within 
a few hours, he will begin to bombard the town. The 
President and Congress under these forced circum- 
stances are obliged to stand by him—of course I do not. 
But, in spite of the fact that Congress and the Presi- 
dent stood by him, you can see in reality that it is not 
Congress which declares war, although Congress is the 
sole authority to declare war, according to the terms of 
the Constitution. It is rather a single naval officer 
who, acting on the spur of the moment and in an im- 
passioned mood, dares to embroil the whole country in 
war. Does this not show conclusively that our peace, 
despite the enlightenment of the age, is not sufficiently 
safeguarded—that, in fact, it hangs on a very thin 
thread? Now it is a “casus belli” like this that the 
peace party propose to guard against. Perhaps we can- 
not prevent the occurrence itself—at least not as long 
as our battleships are moving around the world foment- 
ing trouble—but we can guard, and ought to guard, 
against such trivial incidents plunging the country 
into the horrors of war. Gentlemen, if but the Ameri- 
can people and all the other nations of the world would 
take these lessons to heart, the Mexican embroglio might 
eventually be hailed as a blessing in disguise! 
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Those of us who honestly believe in the eventual suc- 
cess of world organization on the basis of justice and 
lasting peace have had to endure many a jibe and jeer 
during the last few weeks. It was because for a few 
days the war wolf, to use a vulgar though appropriate 
expression, was on the outside of the peace lamb. We 
were ridiculed because of the inefficiency of our cure, 
and chided as quacks by the very men who, bewailing 
the failure of the cure, persistently refuse to try our 
medicine. In fact, we are blamed for a failure to pre- 
vent a breach of the peace which, as everybody knows, 
could occur only because the world is still refusing to 
heed our advice. But the voice of derision has sud- 
denly been silenced. Why? Because reason has again 
been enthroned and the cause of peace has been vindi- 
cated by an administration which, after all, seems sin- 
cerely to be devoted to it, and as a Republican I take 
my hat off—figuratively speaking—when I make this 
statement. But now that our Government has accepted 
mediation, let me remind our jingo friends that the 
same loyalty to the flag which prompted them and us to 
follow the President in his warlike course, now impels 
us to uphold his hands when he offers the olive branch, 
for if it is patriotic to risk life for the country, it is no 
less patriotic to preserve life for the country. I ask 
you in all seriousness whether or not the kind of pa- 
triotism which spells preservation is not superior to the 
kind of patriotism which spells destruction ? 

So it seems, gentlemen, that in the eyes of all think- 
ing men the Mexican crisis, by its object-lessons, is 
really giving impetus to the cause of peace. We have 
learned that battleships are no preventive of war; on 
the contrary, that their very existence tends rather to 
provoke war. We have learned also that the most price- 
less possession which true civilization knows—that is, 
the peace of society—is still the most insecure of all. 
We can be robbed of it by the arbitrary will of rulers, 
the passions of the people, so easily inflamed by mere 
unforeseen accidents, or by some petty officer losing his 
head. Let me say again that I am not criticising, but 
am merely illustrating what appears to be the truth. 

The question is: What are you going to do about it? 
If I were to answer this query—and I came here for the 
purpose of doing so—I would say: “Turn your backs 
upon the dark past, with its legalized shedding of hu- 
man blood, and, as the most essential requirement of 
progressive thought and true civilization, erect a Temple 
of Justice, with permanent peace as its corner-stone.” 
This is, in a few words, the whole aim and object of the 
peace movement. If the people could be made to real- 
ize that in this time or day no responsible government 
will wantonly insult another government; if they could 
be made to realize that our Government, which claims 
to be civilized, will act honorably in all its dealings with 
other governments, that it must do so in this time and 
age, because it is watched by millions and millions of 
people; if they could only be made to realize that wars 
of conquest are out of the question, and that trade ad- 
vantages can be secured by industry and enterprise 
much better than by force of arms, there would be no 
more wars, for such convictions would inevitably lead to 
binding international agreements which would secure 
our peace as well as that of other nations against all 
contingencies. 
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Let me illustrate: Suppose we had entered into a 
solemn contract with Mexico and all other nations of 
the world that in case of difference we would have an 
investigation first before we commenced to fight, do you 
believe for one moment that at the time of the investi- 
gation—that is, at the end of twelve months—anybody 
would care to fight about a last year’s bird’s nest? 
Hardly. This is the plan just now explained by Secre- 
tary Bryan—the plan that is now submitted to the gov- 
ernments for adoption. If agreed to by them, and lived 
up to honestly without purpose of evasion, you can 
readily see that such a contract would surround peace 
with an impregnable safeguard, and remove it from the 
exposed position where it is the foot-ball of politics or 
the plaything of rulers, or where the merest accidents 
and consequent popular passions could play havoc with 
it in the twinkling of an eye. But this would be only 
the beginning. Eventually peace will be fortified—to 
borrow a phrase from the military lexicon—by a second 
line of defense, consisting of solemn treaties of arbitra- 
tion and a world court as a tribunal of last resort, a final 
arbiter of the affairs of mankind, and an impregnable 
bulwark of the world’s peace. 

How long before this new era will dawn upon us? It 
will not take many Mexican wars before the people will 
demand it. They have learned even within the last few 
weeks that mediation or arbitration is a much more 
effectual means of settling international differences than 
the force of arms can possibly be, for war never settles 
a question of right and wrong, but only which side is 
the strongest. And is it worth while? You might as 
well ask what the sun is good for. The world is now 
wasting three billion dollars for armaments annually, 
and most of this money could be saved. Lift that tre- 
mendous burden from the backs of men, and the whole 
human family will heave a sigh of relief. The man in 
the counting-room, the workman in the shop, the toiler 
in the field, the miner who works deep down in the 
bowels of the earth—all will join in benedictions, be- 
cause all will be beneficiaries alike. Relieved from a 
crushing burden which holds the world in bondage, all 
conditions—physical, moral, and economical—will im- 
prove, and in leaps and bounds the people will advance 
to a higher level of civilization and a more glorious des- 
tiny. Ladies and gentlemen, there is not and cannot 
be an issue more vital and transcendent than this before 
the people of the earth. 





Address of Hon. Walter L. Hensley. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am indeed glad to have this opportunity to address 
you briefly upon a subject and in behalf of a cause the 
importance of which to the present as well as to future 
generations is vastly greater than any cause in defense 
of which men have offered up their lives on the fteld of 
battle. Truth and humanity are upon our side. Profit, 
the dollar, and commercialism, with all its sordidness, 
is upon the other side. The issue is joined. We un- 
derstand fully its meaning. We know the far-reaching 
consequences to the people. Therefore, the cause is 
worthy the best thought and the very best and most 
heroic effort of which we are capable. 
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I ask your pardon in this connection if I speak some- 
what plainly and bluntly tonight. It is my judgment 
that we too frequently shoot wide of the mark. Our 
aim is above the heads of the people whom we should 
affect. Now let us be practical, and give such thought 
to the question as will enable us to present it in a way 
that will insure the greatest results from our efforts. 
It seems to me that greater results will be obtained if 
we will direct our efforts toward informing the masses 
of our people upon this subject and arousing them to 
proper action. We should place the facts before them 
so that they will know to what end this policy will lead, 
and how it will affect them and their children and their 
children’s children. 

The article contributed to the Saturday Evening Post 
some months since by the worthy president of this soci- 
ety, the great Senator from Ohio, Senator Burton, in 
which he dealt with this subject in a way that can be 
thoroughly comprehended by anybody and everybody 
reading the articie, has, in my judgment, done vastly more 
good than many, many speeches which have been made 
in or out of Congress upon this question. The time has 
arrived in the history of our country when the spirit of 
°¥6 should be stirred, and the love of country revital- 
ized, and the people put in possession of the facts so 
that they can see and understand to a certainty how this 
question is fraught with great consequences to our coun- 
try and to our people. We have many, many people 
crying peace, peace, and yet their conduct does not in- 
dicate a desire for peace. They are making long 
speeches, the theme of which is peace, but every prac- 
tical movement made by these gentlemen is in opposi- 
tion to our purpose as I understand it—the promotion 
of the peace of the world. They profess great earnest- 
ness for the cause of peace, and at the same time urge 
upon Congress and the people a “better state of pre- 
paredness,” that hated expression which is conceived in 
the hearts and in the minds of those who have not the 
welfare of our great country at heart, but rather have in 
mind their own pecuniary interests. They are states- 
men of the crawfish variety. They may have their eyes 
upon the rising sun, the rays of which mean the dawn 
of the day for which we all hope, but their movements, 
like the crawfish, are in the opposite direction. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that if the American peo- 
ple, that great body of disinterested citizens, can be 
aroused so that they will study this subject; if these 
people who toil, who produce the wealth of this nation 
and of the world, who fight the battles of the nation and 
sustain the flag upon every field of honor, understood 
these facts as you and I understand them, they would 
most emphatically refuse to be marshaled upon the field 
of battle to do service for commercial reasons. They 
would say in tones unmistakable and certain that we are 
ready to contribute our last dollar and to offer up our 
lives to protect and to keep unsullied the principles that 
the flag of our country should represent as our fathers 
intended it should represent, but not one penny, cer- 
tainly not a life of a citizen, shall we sacrifice to sustain 
the great commercial organizations for the purpose of 
exploitation of the weaker governments of the world. 

I may be old-fashioned, but I believe that the Navy 
Department, the military establishment of the country, 
is maintained for the service of the country, and that 
the country does not exist for the glory of the military 
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establishment. Neither do I subscribe to the doctrine 
that all the honor and glory that can come to an indi- 
vidual is through fighting and dying upon the field of 
battle, for I believe that one should from day to day 
and throughout life labor diligently to make his coun- 
try richer and better, and that in so doing he is per- 
forming a service for which he is entitled to as much 
credit as one who goes to battle under the stirring 
strains of martial music. Those of us who know how 
the Navy League was first originated in Germany, how 
the powerful influences of the Krupp interests and the 
government as well brought it into being, and have fos- 
tered it in order to stimulate interest and create a public 
opinion favorable to larger appropriations, view with 
some alarm the movements of this same organization in 
this country. The fruits of their labor are shown by the 
record of Congress made yesterday. I do not say that 
any dishonesty attaches to the membership, but this in- 
fluence contributed to the result. I have been woefully 
grieved and cast down over the vote upon the Naval 
Appropriation Bill. But in the face of this experience 
I declare to you that all that is necessary to be done /s 
to appeal to the people as I have urged. I have an 
abiding faith in the common honesty and patriotism of 
that body of disinterested people who sustain the coun- 
try in time of peace as well as in time of war. I have 
said on the floor of Congress that we should appeal to 
the hearts and intellects of our people, and that when 
we find them financially interested in the proposition 
it is needless to deal further with them. I believe, as I 
have always believed, that this state of preparedness, 
concerning which we hear so much, incites and aggra- 
vates and brings about trouble on the part of nations as 
well as individuals. 

The people of the nation have not the faintest idea 
or appreciation of the many subtle influences employed 
by the powerful interests of this country to influence the 
representatives of the people to favor these large appro- 
priations. In my opinion, if they did understand these 
things to which I refer, they would not permit the con- 
tinuation of it. The late Mr. Chief Justice Brewer, in 
a speech which should be read by every patriot in our 
land, pointed out that naval officers retired and on the 
active list, and military men residing here with their 
families, doing society, coming in contact with members 
of Congress, were rapidly transforming this Capital of 
the people into a military center. But it is said that these 
influences do not mean anything; that these officers ex- 
tend these little courtesies, but that they are not in- 
tended to influence any one. That probably is true, but 
was not that the same argument that was made by those 
opposed to legislation which prohibited railroads from 
giving passes to Representatives ? 

Now, in conclusion, I desire to say that we have a 
spectacle presented to us which should cause us to stop 
and think seriously upon the situation. A great nation, 
a giant in strength and power, stands towering above 
its brothers in the western hemisphere. Quite fre- 
quently it has assumed certain jurisdiction over the con- 
duct of its brothers for the furthering of peace and good 
will among them. Now we see that the big, brave, 
courageous brother, for cause or otherwise, has become 
excited and angry, the gauntlet of war has been thrown 
down, blood has been spilled, lives have been sacrificed, 
and very promptly at the crucial time three of the 
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smaller brothers have rushed forward, caught the big 
brother by the hand, and appealed to him: “Come, 
brother; we will lead you to a higher and a nobler 
ground.” ‘The big brother, impressed by the spirit of 
the appeal, be it said to his honor, gladly assented, and 
tonight a nation is hoping, yea, praying, for peace and 
for the glory which follows peace between all nations. 


Remarks of Jackson H. Ralston. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The president has kindly referred to my association 
with the first case in the Hague Court. I had not 
intended to speak of that. I may say, however, that it 
had seemed as if there was practically a boycott put 
upon the Hague Court, for several years had gone by 
before its doors were opened to any case. ‘They were 
opened, however, by the Pious Fund Case, which in- 
volved an issue between the United States and Mexico. 
I may say that when this Government said to Mexico 
that the matter should be put up to some special tri- 
bunal or to the Hague Court, Mexico very promptly 
said, “Let us go to the Hague Court.” 

I did not rise, however, to speak about that or any 
other case, but I wanted to discuss another matter 
within the very few minutes I shall occupy your atten- 
tion. The American Peace Society is eighty-six years 
old, as we are told. Within that time it has, of course, 
done a great work in the way of education, in the way of 
propaganda, and for many years to come it will be pos- 
sible to continue that work. But something more, in 
my judgment, is necessary. Propaganda work has, 
after all, a certain academic nature. It does not ap- 
peal to the imaginations of men; it does not appeal to 
their hearts to a large degree, and it is not that con- 
crete, practical application which so often appeals to 
the American mind. It is a good thing by way of pre- 
paring the groundwork; but if we would exercise any- 
thing like an important influence on the events of to- 
day, more than mere propaganda, in my judgment, is 
needed. There are concrete, practical questions coming 
up all the time, and we are not altogether meeting 
them. You may address multitudes of men gathered 
together in different places on the subject of peace, and 
they will applaud you for a moment, and they will go 
away and forget in the course of a very short time the 
substance of what has been said to them. You must 
ask men to do something. You must have their ener- 
gies directed to certain important, definite. propositions. 
That, at least, is my judgment with regard to the 
matter. 

What are these things to be? The general nature 
of some of them has been indicated by the speeches that 
have been made. Others will suggest themselves to 
you. It is, or ought to be, made absolutely illegitimate 
for a nation to sell armament to another nation. I look 
upon it as a high crime to sell armament to a nation 
which is at war. It ought to be illegitimate for one 





nation to be able through its citizens to subscribe to 
the bonds of another nation engaged or proposing to 
engage in war, knowing that the bonds are issued for 
that purpose. 

These things, as I see them, appeal to me as being 
I have yet, however, to see that 


absolutely necessary. 
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any member of Congress has addressed himself—l 
mean through the introduction of bills in Congress—to 
those things which, to my mind, have a supreme value 
from the standpoint of peace. I think this should be 
done. We must, I say, be able to throw the whole 
body of peace sentiment in favor of practical, concrete 
propositions which may be brought before Congress. 
You don’t know how many real peace people there are 
in the world until you present to them a practical prop- 
osition. 

Let me close what I have to say by calling attention 
to the fact that, while in the House of Representatives 
we have our Military Committee and Naval Committee, 
we have no Peace Committee to which such proposi- 
tions should properly go and by which they should prop- 
erly be considered. I conceive of nothing more useful, 
so far as general propaganda is concerned, than to have 
a Peace Committee in Congress, whether it be on the 
nomination of this society or of members of Congress, 
and this committee should be authorized to advise the 
House of Representatives relative to all propositions 
having a practical bearing upon the general campaign 
for peace. 








Remarks of Senator John Sharp 
Williams. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

“Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.” The Sec- 
retary of State has recalled to my mind the old adage: 
“The thoughts of God multiply very slowly in the hearts 
of men.” 

I do not for my own part doubt but that as we go 
along living our national lives, overcoming international! 
obstacles of one sort or another, we become better fitted 
for the peace of tomorrow. So far from believing that 
the best way to prepare for peace is to prepare for war, 
I think that the best way while in a state of peace to get 
more peace, or to continue the peace we have, is to ac- 
cumulate the munitions of peace, and the munitions of 
peace consist largely of knowledge and mutual respect. 

It seems to me that if we are to be prepared for war 
in order that we may have peace we are going back inter- 
nationally to the pioneer condition that existed among 
individuals in my own country at one time. Every 
man carried a six-shooter, and it was universally be- 
lieved that a man was more apt to avoid having any 
fighting to do if he had a six-shooter than if he did not 
have a six-shooter. After awhile it was found out, 
however, that whenever there was a dispute one would 
shoot quick because the other might shoot quicker. 
Thus going prepared for war brought on war. 

To go back to the Tennysonian couplet, “Knowledge 
comes, but wisdom lingers,” you have all the knowledge 
about the evils of war vou want. There is Norman An- 
gell’s “Great Illusion,” the book on “War and Waste,” 
ete. You know that war means hell—hell on men, 
women, business, civilization, morals, education, good 
neighborhood, and everything else. You don’t need any 
more knowledge on that subject—nobody needs that. 
Even Sherman confessed it. You are not going to 
bring about a state of peace by getting any more knowl- 
edge of that kind. Every one knows that war is not 
only criminal, but foolish, idiotic, insane. There is 
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only one thing worse than war, and that is a useless 
state of permanent and increasing preparation for war. 

My friends, people tell you that the death that comes 
to men in war is its chief evil. What if men are 
killed—after two generations the world doesn’t know 
who they were and does not miss them. Humanity is 
like a great ocean—you can take a drop or two out of 
it, and they will never be missed. Of course death, 
wounds, suffering, women’s tears and heart cries, and all 
that are bad while you are hearing of one and looking 
at the other. The making of widows and orphans, that 
is bad enough; weighing down the people with taxes to 
pay for the war after it is over, that is bad enough. But 
that is not the worst thing about war—that corrects 
itself. The worst thing about war is that every war in 
the world throws the world back something like a gener- 
ation, and you never catch up. You-are a generation 
behind where you would have been in all the finer 
things for eternity. You do, of course, after awhile 
reach the point you desire, but you reach it a generation 
later. War means for the time being a disruption of 
educational, social, agricultural, industrial, and financial 
relations of every description; it means the deflection 
of the human intellect from the solution of these great 
questions: from State, from mutual, kindly considera- 
tion, mutual love and help, and mutual development. 

I was, of course, glad to hear all that has been said 
here tonight. I wanted to impress upon you, however, 
that you are not going to bring about peace in the world 
until you bring about a love for peace. The great pub- 
lic must be made to love peace. The passion for war 
must be made to be a passion for peace. A false but 
great and old passion can be met and eliminated as a 
world-controlling motive only by a true, a new, and a 
greater passion. Hence learn to say and feel, with 
Thomas Jefferson: “I frankly confess my passion is 
peace.” It must come through wisdom, not knowledge ; 
it will not come through teaching the heads of men; it 
must come, if at all, by teaching their hearts. 


—— -—e 


Eighty-sixth Annual Report of the 
Directors of the American 
Peace Society. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 

Society: 

The Directors submit herewith, as the Eighty-sixth 
Annual Report of the work of the Society and of the 
general status of the peace movement throughout the 
world, the special Annual Reports of the Secretary and 
the Executive Director. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY TO THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


To the Board of Directors: 

The Secretary herewith submits his Annual Report: 

Because of a serious breakdown in his health in the 
early part of the year, the Secretary was unable for sev- 
eral months to take charge of the administrative work 
of the office, and only in small measure, in the latter part 
of the year, of his editorial duties. He desires to record 
his heartfelt thanks to the Executive Committee, who 
granted him a generous leave of absence, and to the 
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Executive Director, who kindly took charge of his dif- 
ferent duties, and thus made it possible for the depart- 
ment to go on without hindrance or impairment. Since 
the first of January he has sufficiently recovered again 
to take up his work, attending to his correspondence 
and editing the ApvocaTE oF Prace with the aid of his 
daughter and the help of friends, who have generously 
contributed articles for the journal. 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Board of Directors held its semi-annual meeting 
on December 5 in Washington, and met again on May 8, 
preceding the Annual Meeting of the Society. Among 
the important matters which claimed the attention of 
the Board were these: it was decided that the Society 
is “by virtue of its organization essentially a National 
Peace Council, and that as such it should be developed 
in scope and efficiency” ; the question of a suitable cele- 
bration of the centenary of the rise of the peace move- 
ment in 1815 was discussed, and the appointment of a 
committee to consider plans was left to the Executive 
Committee. Resolutions were adopted regarding the 
Third Hague Conference, the Naval Holiday, the repeal 
of the exemption clause in the Panama Canal Tolls Act, 
the renewal of the arbitration treaties, the reduction of 
the battleship program, and the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of peace between Great Britain and this country. 

The Executive Committee has had under its care the 
executive work of the Society, and has met regularly 
once a month, except during July and August. Copies 
of the records of these meetings have been sent each 
month to the members of the Board. The Executive 
Committee has had under advisement many important 
questions relating to the Society’s work. It has consid- 
ered carefully the matter of finances and the appropria- 
tions to Branch Societies. To make the fiscal year cor- 
respond with the time of receiving the annual subven- 
tion from the Carnegie Endowment, it was voted that 
the appropriations to the societies hereafter be made 
from July to July. Branch societies have been re- 
quested to hold their annual meetings and appoint their 
representative Directors at a time closely preceding the 
Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society, so that 
the reports may be in hand and the terms of office coin- 
cide as nearly as possible. The Committee has ap- 
pointed subcommittees as follows: to study the func- 
tions of the Society as a National Peace Council; to 
consider plans for the appropriate celebration in 1915 
of the rise of the peace movement ; on finance; on legis- 
lation; to confer with President Butler and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Carnegie Endowment in regard 
to the possibility of securing an increased subvention. 
The Committee appointed the Secretary and Executive 
Director as official delegates of the Society to the Twen- 
tieth International Peace Congress at the Hague in 
August last, and Mr. Call attended. 


FINANCES. 


According to the report of the Treasurer, the total 
receipts for the year have been $39,632.53 and the total 
expenditures $43,002.43. Thus it will be seen that ex- 
penditures have exceeded income by $3,369.90. The 
total receipts, including balance from last year, have 
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been $48,854.63, leaving a balance on hand of $5,852.20. 
A reserve fund of over $14,000 has been accumulating 
for a number of years, chiefly from legacies to the Soci- 
ety, which the Executive Committee does not expect tu 
draw upon except in emergencies, applying only the in- 
come to current expenses. From the Trustees of the 
Permanent Peace Fund (a Trust Fund created in Bos- 
ton about 1850 for the work of the Society) we have 
received this year $3,008.87. The Trustees report 
that there have been unusually heavy expenses in con- 
nection with the Boston properties, for repairs and new 
fire-escapes, as required by the Building Commissioners, 
so that the next remittances will doubtless be consider- 
ably reduced. The Carnegie Endowment has given the 
Society the subvention of $31,000 as last year, and their 
Executive Committee has recommended to the Trustees 
to grant the same amount for the coming year. Several 
new Branch Societies have been organized during the 
year, making a small increase in receipts from member- 
ships. Through personal solicitation among his friends, 
the Secretary has been able to secure since the first of 
January over one thousand dollars in contributions. 


FIELD DEPARTMENTS. 


Since 1913, when the final organization of the South 
Atlantic States Department was completed, there have 
been five Departments of the Society’s work, each with 
competent Directors in charge. It is hoped very soon 
to be able to establish other similar Departments in sec- 
tions of the country hitherto without organized peace 
work. ‘The one thing needful is increased funds. 


Central-West Department. 


It is with great regret that we report the resignation 
of Charles E. Beals from the Directorship of the Central- 
West Department and the Secretaryship of the Chicago 
Peace Society. Mr. Beals has been connected officially 
with the Society for over six years, and has faithfully, 
earnestly, and ably carried forward its interests, first as 
Field Secretary and later as a Department Director. To 
his earnest endeavors are largely due the successful hold- 
ing in 1909 of the Chicago Peace Congress and the re- 
organization of the Chicago Peace Society, while many 
of the branch and local societies have owed their incep- 
tion and development to his inspiration and his untiring 
labor. Through his ability and effectiveness as a public 
speaker, Mr. Beals has been able to accomplish very 
much. Although his official connection with the Society 
has been severed, he will still continue to speak and 
write, as he may find opportunity, for the further ad- 
vancement of our great cause. 

The newly appointed Director, Mr. Louis P. Lochner, 
of Madison, Wisconsin, began his duties on the first of 
May, at Chicago. Mr. Lochner is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, and has been the editor of the 
Wisconsin Alumni Magazine and the Cosmopolitan Stu- 
dent, and has had experience in public speaking on the 
peace question. He is well fitted in every way to suc- 
ceed Mr. Beals, and to carry forward the work so well 
founded and so auspiciously begun. 


THE “ADVOCATE OF PEACE.” 


_ The circulation of the ApvocaTE oF PEAcE has been 
increased from 10,000 to 11,000 copies monthly. This 
increase is chiefly due to the addition of new Branch 
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Societies and to the growing interest in the cause. In 
April 1,000 extra copies were issued in order to provide 
numbers for distribution by the Pennsylvania Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Society, an extended account of whose 
work was contained in that number. The Directors of 
the Field Departments send in frequent accounts of 
their work, which are now placed together in one section, 
under the caption “Field Department Notes.” The Ap- 
VOCATE has also introduced a department of legislation, 
in which important measures pending before the Senate 
and House are quoted by title and number, in order to 
enable our peace workers to take steps to support or op- 
pose bills and resolutions, as the case may require. It 
was also expected to have every two months a depart- 
ment giving references to current articles on the peace 
question in the leading magazines, but this had to be 
omitted recently, owing to lack of space. We have en- 
deavored, as heretofore, as far as our funds would per- 
mit, to make the ApvocaTrE OF Prace a worthy organ of 
the Society and of the peace movement in America, fur- 
nishing full and accurate information of the progress of 
the cause throughout the world and serving as a medium 
of communication between the branch societies and 
other peace organizations. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


During the year we have added five new pamphlets 
and one leaflet to our list of publications: “The Burden 
of the Nations” (Thomas E. Green), “The Doom of 
War” (Arthur D. Call), “New England as a Factor in 
the Peace Movement” (James L. Tryon), “The Monroe 
Doctrine and the International Court” (Wm. I. Hull), 
“Organized Insanity or The Hague”(Geo. W. Nasmyth), 
and “The Statue of Peace,” a poem by Katrina Trask. 
Three pamphlets have been revised by the authors and 
new editions printed: “Economic Facts for Practical 
People,” “History of the American Peace Society,” and 
“Should Any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbi- 
tration?” New editions from electrotypes have been 
issued of the following: “The Moral Damage of War ro 
the School Child,” “The Two Hague Conferences,” 
“Washington’s Anti-Militarism,” and “Women and 
War.” ‘The editions of nine pamphlets have been ex- 
hausted and no reprints made, as in most cases they 
were out of date. With increased funds this most im- 
portant department of our propaganda work could be 
greatly enlarged, and the need is imperative. Through 
the kindness of the authors and from the World Peace 
Foundations and other peace organizations we have been 
able to secure a number of copies of speeches and re- 
prints of articles to use for distribution among students 
and others who were writing or debating on peace sub- 
jects. In these ways we have been enabled to distribute 
more literature than our funds would otherwise have 
permitted. An effort is being made at the present time 
by the World Peace Foundation, the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, and the American Peace Society to work out a 
plan whereby duplication of publications may be avoided 
and societies enabled to purchase their supplies of each 
other instead of reprinting pamphlets already issued by 
another organization. 

All of the more important peace books are kept on sale 
at the Society’s office. Among the recent books for 
which we have constant call are: Dr. Hull’s “ New Peace 
Movement ;” David Starr Jordan’s “War and Waste” 
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and “Unseen Empire ;” “The Human Slaughter-house,” 
by Wilhelm Lamszus; Mr. Moritzen’s “The Peace Move- 
ment in America;” Mrs. Trask’s “In the Vanguard,” 
and “The Winepress,” by Alfred Noyes. 

It is worthy of note here that the call for the Baroness 
von Suttner’s “Lay Down Your Arms,” published nearly 
twenty-five years ago, is as great as ever, perhaps more 
of this book having been sold by us than any other sin- 
gle volume. 

That people are reading peace literature is evinced by 
the increased demand for the latest books on the subject. 
“In the Vanguard,” by Katrina Trask, has met with un- 
wonted success, having reached its third edition in a 
little over a year, besides a school edition, which has just 
been issued for use in the class-room. “The Passing of 
War,” by Canon Grane, is now in its fourth edition, hav- 
ing been published in 1912, only two years ago. 

Several important peace books have been issued dur- 
ing the last twelve months. Among them may be 
mentioned Norman Angell’s “The Foundations of 
International Polity;’ “The Winepress,’ by Alfred 
Noyes; “Pax Britannica,” by H. 8. Perris; “The Mon- 
roe Doctrine, an Obsolete Shibboleth,” by Hiram Bing- 
ham, and “The American-Japanese Problem,” by Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick. 

The library of the Society has been increased by the 
addition of several new books, and some reports, series 
of pamphlets, and journals have been bound. It is 
hoped soon to have the files of the leading peace jour- 
nals—such as the Herald of Peace, Concord, and the 
like—completed by the binding of the recent volumes. 


PUBLIC WORK. 


The public propaganda work by means of lectures has 
been carried on as in former years by the regular Secre- 
taries of the central and the branch societies, the De- 
partment Directors, members of the Board and the lec- 
turers on our Lecture Bureau, and by visitors from other 
countries. At the present time this seems to be the most 
popular method of peace work. To prove effective and 
permanent in its results, however, there is urgent need 
of the enlisting of those who have been interested 
hearers in some form of active and definite work for the 
cause. 

Through a canvass of the branch societies to ascer- 
tain the number of lectures given in 1913, twenty 
societies reported 954 lectures given under their aus- 
pices by 116 different lecturers. This is, of course, only 
a fraction of the total number of peace lectures given 
throughout the country, even under the direction of 
peace organizations, but it serves to indicate the in- 
creased public interest in the subject. Our department 
directors have been exceedingly active in this form of 
propaganda work, delivering lectures in great numbers 
before clubs, schools, churches, business organizations, 
and the like. The Pacific Coast Director, Mr. Root, has 
been especially active in speaking before schools and 
Teachers’ Associations, and has recently received an ap- 
pointment by the University of Southern California as 
Assistant Professor of International Conciliation for the 
Summer Session of 1914. Dr. Tryon, Director of the 
New England Department, has delivered his illustrated 
lecture on the “Hundred Years of Peace” before many 
audiences. 

Mention should also be made of the large number of 
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peace lectures given throughout the country by Dr. 
Thomas Edward Green, of Chicago, international lec- 
turer of the Society. Dr. Green’s address on “The Bur- 
den of the Nations,” on lyceum and chautauqua plat- 
forms, continues to be enthusiastically received in all 
parts of the nation. A most successful series of lec- 
tures was given by Ex-President Taft under the auspices 
of the New York Peace Society, beginning on December 
eleventh. Four addresses were made on international 
subjects, and large and appreciative audiences had the 
privilege of hearing Mr. Taft’s scholarly discussion of 
present-day problems. The New York Peace Society 
has also established a new department of work, primarily 
among the women’s clubs of the State, with Miss Marion 
T. Burritt as Field Secretary, who devotes a great pari 
of her time to giving addresses on peace. The Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society has secured the services of Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead as a regular lecturer. Last year the 
Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society utilized the 
Chautauqua circuits in Pennsylvania in over a hundred 
towns, presenting the peace message by means of ad- 
dreesses illustrated by stereopticon slides, and thus 
reached over 80,000 people in the rural districts. They 
plan to extend this method of work the coming season 
to include all the Chautauqua circuits in the State, and 
to make use of moving pictures and dramatic readings, 
as well as addresses. Many other of our societies are 
doing equally progressive and valuable work, but we can 
only mention a few by way of illustration. 

An unusually large number of lectures have been given 
during the year by visiting peace workers from other 
countries, among whom may be mentioned Norman An- 
gell, Bernard Noel Langdon-Davies, Dr. Sidney L. Gu- 
lick, and Dr. Shosuke Sato, not to speak of the able 
exchange professors from abroad, all of whom have con- 
tributed much to the growth of the feeling of interna- 
tional fraternity and good will. 

An interesting form of public work, used with excel- 
lent results recently in several sections of the country, is 
that of dramatic readings, given in some cases by the 
authors themselves. Alfred Noyes has given interpreta- 
tive readings of his poem, “The Winepress,” in many 
cities, and always with intense effect. Mr. Atherton 
Brownell has also read from his new drama, just about 
to appear, “The Unseen Empire.” Mrs. Katrina Trask’s 
“In the Vanguard” and Israel Zangwiil’s “The War 
God” have also been presented frequently, the former 
being especially appreciated by school audiences. 


PEACE DAYS. 


The observance of the regular Peace Days—Peace 
Sunday on the third Sunday in December and the 
Eighteenth of May in the schools—has been more wide- 
spread, we believe, than heretofore. In connection with 
the plans for the celebration of the Eighteenth of May, 
much interest is being manifested in the prize essay con- 
tests in the schools. The discussion of questions of the 
day, such as the Centenary of Peace Celebration, the 
Panama Canal Tolls controversy, and the Naval Holiday 
idea, have brought to our office numberless requests for 
literature. 

The Commission on Peace and Arbitration of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
and the newly founded Church Peace Union have issued 
a call to 50,000 ministers, representing the different de- 
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nominations of this country, to preach peace sermons on 
the Sunday preceding the Eighteenth of May, and to 
advocate the importance of an early meeting of the 
Third Hague Peace Conference. This is particularly 
appropriate, inasmuch as Peace Day is the anniversary 
of the opening of the First Hague Conference in 1899. 
The celebration this year will be the tenth, the Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education 
having issued the first call in 1905 for the observance of 
the day by the schools of Massachusetts. 


LOSS OF LEADING PEACE WORKERS. 


There have been a large number of deaths among prom- 
inent peace workers in this country, as well as abroad, 
during the year just past. The Society has lost two of 
its Vice-Presidents and one member of the Board of 
Directors, besides other co-workers in the cause. In 
January occurred the death of Edwin Ginn, widely 
known as the founder of the World Peace Founda- 
tion and publisher of peace books through his “Inter- 
national Library.” During his lifetime Mr. Ginn gave 
$50,000 a year to maintain the International School of 
Peace, which he founded in 1910, and which was later 
incorporated as the World Peace Foundation. Shortly 
before his death a home was purchased for it at 40 
Mount Vernon street, Boston, where its activities are 
carried on, and at his death a fund of a million dollars 
was bequeathed to it. Mr. Ginn had for a number of 
years urged an adequate organization for peace educa- 
tion, as he felt that only in this way could the great 
obstacle of distrust among nations be overcome. Wit! 
this idea uppermost in his mind, he named his founda- 
tion at first the “International School of Peace.” He 
was earnest in his desire to see the immense armaments 
of the world done away and was the first man to devote 
so large an amount of money to the distinct work of edu- 
cation for peace. 

During the same month of January there was also 
taken away by death another active friend of the peace 
cause, Samuel B. Capen, President of the American 
Beard of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and Pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Peace Society. Mr. Capen 
was at the time of his death in Shanghai, China, on a 
tour around the world in the interests of missions and 
peace. He was a Representative Director of the Society 
and had been for years a Vice-President. He was a well- 
known figure at the Lake Mohonk and other arbitration 
conferences, where his executive ability, tact, and judz- 
ment were always appreciated. 

Among other co-workers we may mention Alfred H. 
Love, whose death occurred in June laste He had been 
President of the Universal Peace Union from the time 
it was organized, in 1866, and also editor of its journal 
until the time of his death. Recently the National 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union has lost its Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, who had been since 
1898 a Vice-President of our Society. Extended ac- 
counts of the life and work of these peace workers have 
: ready been given in the columns of the ADVOCATE OF 

FACE. 


DEATH OF DR. ALBERT GOBAT AND THE REORGANIZATION 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU AT BERNE. 


The International Peace Bureau has met with a great 
loss in the sudden death, on March 16, during the open- 


ing session of the Commission of the Bureau, of its 
Director, Dr. Albert Gobat. Dr. Gobat had been in 
charge of its activities since the death, in December, 
1906, of Mr. Elie Ducommun. His efficient services as 
Secretary of the Bureau of the Interparliamentary 
Union for a long period of years were worthily acknowl- 
edged by the Nobel Committee in 1902 in dividing be- 
tween him and Mr. Ducommun the Nobel Peace Prize 
for that year. The faithful and untiring labor of Dr. 
Gobat has contributed very much to the advancement of 
the cause of peace during the past quarter of a century. 

The March meeting of the Bureau this year was of 
unusual interest. The Commission met on March 16-17, 
and was followed by the General Assembly on March 
18-19. Mr. Carl Heath held the proxy for three of the 
American members of the Commission who were unable 
to attend. The revision of the statutes of the Bureau 
was the most important subject under discussion. 
Among the changes made are these: 

a) The name of the Bureau is henceforth to be the 
International Peace Union. 

b) The Commission or Council of the Union will now 
consist of 50 members, one-ihird to be elected annually 
Candidates are to be nominated by the Societies, and the 
list published in the Peace Movement two months pre- 
ceding the meeting. 

c) Members of the Union are to be of two classes, 
active and adhering. Active membership includes peace 
societies and official bodies, and only active members 
have voting rights. Adhering membership is composed 
of individuals and of associations other than peace socie- 
ties. 

d) All peace societies in membership in the Union 
are to contribute to the Union at a rate of one cent per 
member. 

e) No country can have more than five members on 
the Council. 

f) Voting lists are to be arranged in alphabetical 
order by nationalities. 

New rules governing the methods of procedure at the 
International Peace Congresses were also passed, which 
cannot be given here in detail. They concern the meet- 
ings of sections and commissions to prepare the work of 
the Congress, methods of presenting questions, of block- 
ing resolutions, and the like. 

There have been four members from this country on 
the Commission since 1908, Edwin D. Mead, Dr. Samuel 
T. Dutton, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, and Dr. Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood who has served continuously on the 
Bureau since 1893. 


THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE. 


The Nobel Peace Prize for 1913 was awarded on the 
tenth of December last to Senator Henri La Fontaine, 
of Brussels, while the prize for 1912, not awarded at the 
time, was given to Senator Elihu Root. Both of these 
awards have met with very great satisfaction on the part 
of the pacifists of this country and abroad, as Mr. Root 
and Mr. La Fontaine have done eminent and notable 
service for the cause of arbitration and peace. 


TWENTIETH INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


The Twentieth International Peace Congress, held 
August 18-23 at The Hague, was an occasion of unusual 
interest because of the dedication of the Palace of Peace 
immediately following its sessions. The Congress was 
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held under the patronage of the Netherlands govern- 
ment. Professor J. de Louter, of the University of 
Utrecht, was the Honorary President of the Congress, 
but Senator La Fontaine presided over most of the ses- 
sions. The program consisted of reports from the six 
commissions appointed by the Berne Bureau, and of 
several important papers on such questions as the press 
and the peace movement, an international police system, 
commercial rivalry, and the proportionate reduction of 
armaments. The discussions were of a high order. The 
American Peace Society was represented at the Congress 
by some forty delegates, among them being Arthur 
Deerin Call, James L. Tryon, Hon. James L. Slayden, 
Dr. J. W. Van Kirk, and Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
all members of our Board of Directors. One of the 
social features of the Congress was the visit to the Tem- 
ple of Peace by the delegates, at which time the Vrede 
Door Recht society presented a bust of Hugo Grotius, 
and Senator La Fontaine made an eloquent address on 
the symbolic meaning of the building, emphasizing the 
fact that it was an outgrowth of the consecrated service 
of the peace workers of past generations. 

The dedication of the Temple of Peace occurred on 
August 28, and in the presence of the Queen, the Queen 
Mother and the Prince Consort, Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie, 
and four hundred invited guests, Mr. Van Karnebeek 
presented the key of the entrance gates to the President 
of the Administrative Council, Mr. Van Swinderen. 
The ceremonies of dedication were simple, but extremely 
impressive. 


TWENTY-FIRST INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


The Twenty-first International Peace Congress is to 
meet in September of this year at Vienna, Austria, the 
home of the Baroness Van Suttner, and the scene of her 
devoted and valiant labors for the cause of the abolition 
of war. Councillor Wilhelm Exner, of the Austrian 
House of Lords, has been secured as the Honorary Pres- 
ident. ‘The people of Vienna are sparing no pains to 
make this a successful and influential occasion. The 
hope is expressed that the countries of western Europe 
will come into closer touch with the peace movement 
than they have hitherto had opportunity for, owing to 
their remote situation. The peace societies of this coun- 
try ought to make an especial effort to be well repre- 
sented at Vienna. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION CONFERENCE. 


The Interparliamentary Union held its Eighteenth 
Conference at The Hague, September 3 to 5, 1913, with 
over three hundred delegates in attendance. From the 
United States there were seven members of the Union 
present, among them three members of our Board of Di- 
rectors, Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Hon. Richard Bar- 
tholdt, and Hon. James L. Slayden. Mr. Bartholdt was 
named Vice-President for America, and also submitted 
resolutions concerning the treaty agreements proposed by 
the American Government, and made an admirable 
speech in their behalf. Following him, Senator Burton 


further explained the American plan, and plead for the 
adoption of the resolutions. Mr. Bartholdt and Mr. 
Burton were elected as members of the Interparliament- 
ary Council. 

The Conference accepted an invitation, extended by 
Baron Bonde, of Sweden (whose death occurred sud- 


denly very soon after), to hold its Nineteenth meeting 
in Stockholm this autumn. 

Special effort is being made by Hon. Richard Bar- 
tholdt and other members of the American Group of 
the Union, to get an appropriation of $75,000 by Con- 
gress for the entertainment of the Union in 1915 in this 
country. The Committee on Foreign Affairs has voted 
unanimously to recommend the appropriation, which is 
contained in an amendment to the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Appropriations Bill. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 


The Twenty-eighth Conference of the International 
Law Association (founded in 1873 on the initiative of 
the Secretary of the American Peace Society, Dr. James 
B. Miles) was held at Madrid, from October 1 to 6, 
under the presidency of the Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Twenty countries were represented, the British 
delegation being the largest, with over forty present. 
The members were received by the King and Queen at 
the palace, entertained by the government for a day at 
Toledo, besides being honored in various ways by the 
city of Madrid. The opening address was made by Dr. 
W. Evans Darby, of the Peace Society, London, and was 
an interesting review of the present status of interna- 
tional arbitration. Other papers followed on various 
phases of international law in its bearings on arbitration 
and the peaceful settlement of disputes. Important 
resolutions were adopted on the “Law of the Air,” ex- 
pressing the opinion that full freedom of passage should 
be granted the air-craft of all nations, except as sub- 
jacent States issue prohibitions or regulations concern- 
ing the passage of air-craft above their territories and 
territorial waters. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at 
The Hague, beginning on September 7. Dr. J. Loudon, 
Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, has accepted 
the honorary presidency of the Conference, while Dr. J. 
Jitta, Councillor of State, will preside over the sessions. 
One of the topics to be discussed is “International Arbi- 
tration and Disarmament,” with special regard to the 
proposals of mediation by Hon. William J. Bryan. The 
Palace of Peace is to be placed at the disposal of the 
Conference if not in use by the Permanent Court at the 
time. 


THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


The Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration held its nineteenth session on May 14 to 16 of 
last year, and has been invited by Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Smiley to meet this year on May 27 to 29. The session 
last year was the first since the death in December, 1912, 
of the founder of the Mohonk Conferences, Albert K. 
Smiley. His presence was greatly missed, but it is a 
source of deep gratification to the friends of peace to 
know that his brother will carry on, as before, the great 
humanitarian interests for which Mohonk has become so 
well known. In the deed of gift leaving the property 
to his brother, Mr. Smiley expressed thus his satisfac- 
tion that the work would be continued: “It is a great 
pleasure to feel that for generations to come streams of 
high-minded, distinguished philanthropists will gather 
at this mountain top to discuss great national and inter- 
national questions which will help to solve the great 
problems of society.” 
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THE NEW CHURCH PEACE FOUNDATION. 


The year has seen another great peace foundation 
added to those already in the field. On February 10 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie announced that he had chosen a 
Board of twenty-nine Trustees to administer the income 
from two millions of dollars for the development of peace 
work through the churches in this and other countries. 
The Endowment was given the name of the Church 
Peace Union. Among the Trustees are two members 
of our Board of Directors, Dr. William I. Hull and 
Edwin D. Mead, and five of our Vice-Presidents, Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Bishop William Lawrence, and Judge 
Henry Wade Rogers. The Union is co-operating with 
the British and German Peace Leagues in planning a 
Church Peace Congress to meet this summer at Berne, 
Switzerland. It has just announced the establishment 
of prize essay contests, one to be participated in by min- 
isters of any denomination, the amount of the prize to 
be $1,000. Three prizes of $500, $300, and $200, re- 
spectively, are to be competed for by theological stu- 
dents, and $3,000 in smaller prizes are offered to young 
people in churches and Sunday Schools for essays on 
peace. In the past there has been a conspicuous lack of 
organized peace work among the churches. With this 
new agency at work, the coming year ought to see great 
advance toward the goal of international peace. 


THE YEAR’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


The past year has been one of unusual growth and 
development in the field of arbitration, and many defi- 
nite steps have been taken toward the permanent substi- 
tution of law and justice for discord and strife. The 
twenty-four arbitration treaties between the United 
States and other nations, several of which expired during 
the past year, were promptly taken up by President Wil- 
son and the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and on February 21 eight of these treaties which had 
expired were formally ratified by the Senate without 
even a roll-call. Others have since been favorably acted 
upon. The Secretary of State is now advocating that 
such treaties hereafter be drawn to run an indefinite 
period of time, until one of the signatory nations should 
express a wish to terminate the agreement. 

Thirty-three nations have signified their approval in 
principle of special treaties proposed by Secretary of 
State Bryan, and such agreements have already been 
negotiated with sixteen different countries. These call 
for a year’s delay of hostilities until the dispute shall 
have been investigated by a commission of five members. 

That the Third Hague Conference will now meet in 
the near future seems certain, although it is unlikely 
that it can be convened as soon as 1915. Steps have 
been taken by this Government and the Netherlands gov- 
ernment to assure its meeting, and public sentiment 
everywhere is being awakened to the urgent need of pro- 
moting it in every possible way. The National Citizens’ 
Committee, formed in February, with headquarters in 
New York City, is actively engaged in the effort to bring 
about the early assembling of this most important gath- 
ering. 

The plans for the celebration in 1915 of the Hundred 
Years of Peace among English-speaking Peoples have 
been well laid, and are being pushed actively in all 
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the States of the Union. The American Peace Cente- 
nary Committee arranged for a conference, which was 
held in Richmond, Va., in December last, and several 
committees were appointed on Finance, Memorials, Leg- 
islation, Historical Review, International Organization, 
and the like. The Governors of all the States have now 
appointed committees to plan for the participation of the 
States, and many local committees are also at work. It 
is much to be hoped that the bills now before Congress, 
which provide for suitable appropriations by the Govern- 
ment, will be passed at an early date. 

The question of the increase of naval appropriation 
this year to include two dreadnoughts is again before the 
country. That public sentiment against any increase is 
gradually becoming stronger is a cause for enconrage- 
ment, yet there is more need than ever for the peace 
forces to bring to bear on the lawmakers of the uation 
every possible influence to prevent any further enlarge- 
ment of the naval program. It is a singularly appro- 
priate time for the United States to take the lead in 
stopping further increase in armaments, and the other 
nations of the world would welcome any step that would 
enable them to escape the overwhelming burdens of mili- 
tarism. The unusual majority, 317 to 11, by which the 
Hensley resolution, approving the idea of a “naval holi- 
day,” passed the House of Representatives on the eighth 
of December last was a most encouraging sign. 

At the present moment the country is greatly stirred 
by the contest going on over the question of the repeal 
of the clause in the Panama Canal Tolls Act exempting 
American coastwise shipping from the payment of tolls. 
The position of the President and the victory of the re- 
peal forces in the House of Representatives by a major- 
ity of 85 votes lead us strongly to hope that the Senate 
will also add its approval, and thus keep our nation on 
the high plane of honor and respect for treaty obliga- 
tions which she has hitherto occupied, and which the 
world looks to her to maintain. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


In spite of the dark shadow of war which has been 
overhanging our country in recent months, the substan- 
tial gains of the cause during the year furnish many 
reasons for encouragement. Our peace work has not 
been in vain. We should, however, take to ourselves the 
lesson of the hour, and realize more fully than we have 
in the past how much there is yet to be accomplished in 
the way of providing surer safeguards against the dire 
possibility of a sudden outbreak of war. Let us lay the 
foundations deep, and build strong the bulwarks against 
the dread foe! 

Respectfully submitted, 
BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, 
Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 


To the Board of Directors of the American Peace 

Society. 

GENTLEMEN: In accordance with Article VII of our 
Society’s constitution, I submit the following as my 
annual report for the year ending April 30, 1914: 

DEPARTMENTS. 


The following table shows the departments organized 
by the American Peace Society. The headquarters of 
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each department, the States most canvassed by each, 
the constituency included, and department directors are 
given. Mr. Charles E. Beals, Director of the Central 
West Department, was succeeded by Mr. Louis P. Loch- 
ner May 1, 1914: 























Head- . Constitu- . . 
Departments. quarters. States. ency. | Directors. 
| } 
1. Central West... Chicago....... 20,500,000 | C. E. Beals. 
| Wisconsin........ } 
2. New England..| Boston......... New England 6,500,000 | J. L. Tryon. 
| States. 
3. New York........ New York | {New York......... | ee 
City. | al ont RES } | 11,500,000 | S T. Dutton. 
| ( Washington .... | 
4. Pacific Coast.... Los Angeles |< Oregon......... .. 4,500,000 | R. C. Root. 
California......... 
Virginia.. aA 
Florida .... | 
5. South Atlantic Atlanta, Ga... North Carolina} | 9,280,000 | J. J. Hall. 
States. South Carolina 
GeOrgia........00 





CONSTITUENT BRANCHES. 


The following are the “Constituent Branches” of the 
American Peace Society, given in alphabetical order, 
together with the headquarters of each: 





Name of Society. Location. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chicago, Iil. 


1. Buffalo Peace Society............... 
2. California Peace Society (Northern).. 
3 California Peace Society (Southern).. 
4. Chicago Peace Society.. ........... 
Arbitration and Peace 


ee 


5. Cincinnati 

Society 
6. Cleveland Peace Society............ 
7. Connecticut Peace Society.......... 
8. Georgia Peace Society.............. 
9. German-American Peace Society.... 
10. Indiana Peace Society........... : 
11. Italian-American Peace Society...... 
12. Maine Peace Society................ 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

New York City. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
New York City. 
Portland, Me. 


13. Maryland Peace Society............ Baltimore, Md. 
14. Massachusetts Peace Society........ Boston, Mass. 

15. Minnesota Peace Society............ St. Paul, Minn. 
16. Missouri Peace Society............. Columbia, Mo. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Concord, N. H. 
New York City. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Portland, Ore. 


17. Nebraska Peace Society............. 
18. New Hampshire Peace Society...... 
19. New York Peace Society............ 
20. Norfolk Peace Societ 
21. North Carolina Peace Society....... 
22. Oregon Peace Society............... 


23 Orlando Peace Society.............. Orlando, Fla. 
24. Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace 
Rr ne Philadelphia, Pa. 


Providence, R. I. 


2}. Rhode Island Peace Society......... 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


96. Utah Ponce Society... .....c.0ss00 


27. Vermont Peace Society............. Montpelier, Vt. 
28 Washington (D. C.) Peace Society.. ee D. C. 
29. Washington (State) Peace Society...| Seattle, Wash. 

30. Wisconsin Peace Society............ Madison, Wis. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 





31. Youngstown Peace Society.......... 





SECTION SOCIETIES. 


Some Constituent Branches have organized section 
societies as follows: 
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‘ : j ; | 
Name of Section. | Location. Organized. 
} ae 
1. Columbia Peace Society --..| Columbia, Mo........ | March, 1913. 
2. Derry Peace Society..... .| Derry, N. H............| August, 1911. 
3. 


| 


Hudson and Mohawk R 
IE scxsccinenccsmenencionetestesesseccoues Albany, N. Y.......... | March, 1913. 












4. New Bedford Peace Society........... New Bedford, Mass | November, 1913. 
5. Northfleld Peace Society...........-+ Northfield, Minn...) January, 1914. 
6. Pittsburgh Peace Society Pittsburgh, Pa.......) June, 1913, 

7. Redlands Peace Society... Redlands, Cal .| December, 1910, 
8. San José Peace Society... Sun José, Cal -| March, 1913. 


Springfield, M November, 1913, 
St. Paul Peace Society...... St. Paul, Minn...... | March, 1914, 

. Titusville Peace Society... ........... Titusville, Pa.........| December, 1913. 
2. Poughkeepsie Peace Society ........ Poughkeepsie, N. Y.| April, 1914. 

13. Auburn Peace Society........00-+-cceees Auburn, N. Y......... | April, 1914. 


. Springfield Peace Society 


_—S 








AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 


1. Intercollegiate Peace Association, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

2. Peace Association of Friends in America, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


SOCIETIES OTHERWISE ASSOCIATED OR CO-OPERATING 
WITH THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


1. The American Society for the Judicial Settlement 
of International Disputes elects a Director of our So- 
ciety. 

2. The American School Peace League, with thirty- 
three State Branch Societies, elects a Director of our 
Society. 

3. The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
gives a subvention to our Society. 

4. The World Peace Foundation elects a Director of 
our Society. 

5. The Lake Mohonk Conferences on International 
Arbitration co-operate in various ways. 

6. The American Association for International Con- 
ciliation. 

7. The International Peace Union at Berne. 

8. The Corda Fratres. 

9. The Garton Foundation. 

10. The Church Peace Union. 


NEW SOCIETIES. 


The following societies have been organized since 
January, 1913: 


Organized— 
1. Indiana Peace Society (Branch)..........March, 1914. 
2. Minnesota Peace Society (Branch).. .....October, 1913. 
3. Norfolk Peace Society (Branch).......... November, 1913. 
4. North Carolina Peace Society (Branch)....February, 1913. 
5. Orlando Peace Society (Branch).......... November, 1913. 
6. Columbia Peace Society (Section)........ March, 1913. 
7. Hudson and Mohawk Rivers Society (Sec- 
ee Cr ree oe March, 1913. 
8. New Bedford Peace Society (Section)......November, 1813. 
9. Northfield Peace Society (Section)........ January, 1914. 
10. Pittsburgh Peace Society (Section)........ June, 1913. 
11. San José Normal-School Peace Society 
(Section) o...00+ VERE eee March, 1913. 
12. Springfield Peace Society (Section)........ November, 1913. 
13. St. Paul Peace Society (Section).......... March, 1914. 
14. Titusville Peace Society (Section)......... December, 1913. 
15. The Auburn Peace Society (Section)...... April, 1914. 
16. The Poughkeepsie Peace Society (Section). April, 1914. 


AIMS. 


The aims of the societies are in substantial accord. 
They may be stated as follows: 
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1. To promote the active co-operation of all agencies 
working for international fraternity, and that on the 
largest possible scale. 

2. To extend the education of the people in the 
causes, effects, and prevention of war. 

3. To facilitate the establishment of a world order 
on the bases of justice, of international law, of the 
known principles of economy, and of the established 
lessons of history. 

4. To carry on this work as vigorously, effectively, 
and scientifically as possible. 

Special attention is called by some societies to efforts 
in behalf of an International Court of Justice, of 
treaties of arbitration, and of the limitation of arma- 
ments by international agreement. Some point out 
their interest in removing the avoidable causes of in- 
ternational controversies. Some emphasize their at- 
tempts to organize local branches, special conferences, 
essay and oratorical contests, and co-operation with 
other existing organizations. 


METHODS, ORGANIZATION, AND FINANCES. 


The following tables present a comparative study of 
the methods, plans of organization, and finances of the 
various constituent branch societies and sections. It is 
believed that the tables are for the most part self-ex- 
planatory. (The statistical tables appear in the pam- 
phlet form of the Annual Report.) 


FACTS NOT SHOWN BY THE TABLES, 


In five years the number of constituent branches has 
increased over 340 per cent; in seven years the paying 
members of the society have increased over 600 per 
cent; in five years the section societies have increased 
over 100 per cent. The net receipts of the society, in- 
cluding the branches, sections, and auxiliaries reached 
during the year the sum of $74,308.16, an increase over 
five years ago of 340 per cent. The net expenditures 
reached $64,657.05, an increase in five years of nearly 
320 per cent. The American Peace Society is, we be- 
lieve, the largest peace society in the world, having 6,969 
members at the present time. 

The Executive Director has, during the year, ad- 
dressed audiences in various places as follows: St. 
Louis, Mo., three addresses; Davenport, Iowa; Annap- 
olis, Md.; Washington, D. C., fourteen addresses; In- 
ternational Peace Congress at The Hague; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Atlantic City, N. J.; Hartford, Conn., two ad- 
dresses; New York City; Boston; Shreveport, La., three 
addresses; Lafayette, La.; New Orleans, La., two ad- 
aaa Atlanta, Ga.; Norfolk, Va.; Martinsburg, W. 

a. 

The Buffalo Society operates through a committee of 
seven with thirty-three churches and four clubs, each of 
which has a special co-operating peace committee; it 
also conducts a Peace Movement Study Course in con- 
nection with the education department of both the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., combining open ad- 
dresses with twelve class-room sessions. 

Practically all of the societies aim to advance public 
opinion favorable to the peace cause by working through 
the press, churches, schools, clubs, and other organiza- 
tions. The distribution of peace literature is rapidly 
growing. 

The California societies sent 4,000 letters and resolu- 
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tions to clergymen, urging the importance of the Hens- 
ley resolution and supporting President Wilson’s peace 
policy. These societies co-operate with the University 
Extension Department of the University of California 
and ork especially to counteract the anti-Japanese agi- 
tation on the Pacific slope. Cash peace prizes furnished 
by the societies were competed for at Stanford Univer- 
sity and the University of California and a number of 
high schools. The California workers are especially in- 
terested in organizing a great peace congress for San 
Francisco in 1915. 

Some societies, notably the Chicago society, sent 
copies of resolutions to each Senator and Representa- 
tive, besides forwarding many personal letters and peti- 
tions. Practically all of the societies are promoting 
the celebration of One Hundred Years of Anglo-Saxon 
Peace. 

The Massachusetts and New York societies have each 
employed an official lecturer during the year, who has 
worked primarily with women’s organizations. The 
Minnesota society boasts an affiliated membership of 
over thirty thousand, and has, in their name, asked 
the Minnesota Representatives in Congress for an ex- 
pression of their sentiments relative to the peace 
program. 

Many of the societies are helping effectively the work 
of the Intercollegiate Peace Association. A number 
have assisted in making effective the itinerary of speak- 
ers, such as Mr. Norman Angell and Noel Langdon- 
Davies. Through special committees the New York 
society has, in addition to some activities already men- 
tioned, worked with labor organizations; it has also 
labored specially in the interest of the Third Hague 
Conference. 

OTHER RESULTS. 


The following results are also sufficiently tangible to 
be reported : 

There is a rapidly growing public opinion in favor 
of the peace propaganda as shown by the increasing in- 
terest and respect among the newspapers, business and 
other organizations. The secretaries report an increas- 
ing confidence and courtesy toward them end their work 
from various other helpful quarters. There is an in- 
creasing demand for peace literature and for the aid 
and services of the secretaries. Courses of study and 
special lectures on peace are being developed in some of 
the colleges. The work among the schools is growing 
more and more effective. A number of the societies 
have already begun to increase their revenue by per- 
sonal solicitation and appeals. By formal vote at their 
Annual Meeting in April, 1913, the Cleveland Peace 
Society became self-sustaining for the year 1913-14. 
The total increase for the year in the number of paying 
members among all of the societies nets 1,302. It is 
generally recognized that there is a growing fraternity 
among the various agencies concretely interested in the 
cause. 

It is fair to assume that fifteen hundred lectures by 
one hundred and fifty lecturers have been held under 
the auspices of the American Peace Society during the 
year. 

CONCLUSION. 


The American Peace Society has during the year past 
continued its policy of quiet, constructive, educational 
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work among the people. It initiated and directed suc- 
cessfully the Fourth American Peace Congress at St. 
Louis. It has on various occasions co-operated con- 
cretely with the Government, and influenced legigfation 
in behalf of arbitration and international peace. It has 
maintained its lecture bureau, its library of peace in- 
formation, and it has distributed tons of literature to 
writers, speakers, schools, colleges, and libraries. In 
spite of the serious handicap due to the illness of Dr. 
Trueblood, the Society has welcomed the organization 
of sixteen new peace societies since January, 1913. It 
has continued to issue the ADvocaTE OF Peace monthly, 
a magazine which has doubled its circulation fourteen 
times within twenty years, the monthly edition of which 
has been recently increased to eleven thousand—an in- 
crease of three thousand in less than two years. The 
Society has labored in every possible way with other ac- 
credited organizations working for the promotion of our 
great cause. Over fifty peace pamphlets and as many 
books have been constantly on sale at the Society’s head- 
quarters. The demand for this literature is continuous 
and increasing. 

Your Executive Director feels that the work of organ- 
ization and propaganda for peace in this country has, 
however, only fairly begun. Every State must be or- 
ganized. The American Peace Society has the ma- 
chinery for perfecting such an organization. The time 
is at hand for accomplishing thus a most important and 
helpful advance. It is a fact, however, that this ad- 
vance cannot be made upon our present financial re- 
sources. If our work is to be enlarged and developed 
in accordance with the demands of the times and the 
obligations imposed by the new position which the Soci- 
ety has been given in the general peace work of the 
country, there must be an immediate and decided in- 
crease of its income. There are many important spe- 
cific opportunities confronting the Society for pro- 
moting and extending its usefulness. We should open 
at least two new departments at once; we should finance 
a continuous lecture and publicity campaign; we should 
increase the size and news value of the ADVOCATE oF 
Peace; our library, with its valuable books and count- 
less pamphlets, should be catalogued, supervised, and 
strengthened ; many of the societies already begun need 
financial assistance until they can become self-sustain- 
ing; the Intercollegiate Peace Association and the 
American School Peace League are entitled to a larger 
support ; the opportunity of the American Peace Society 
to function as a National Peace Council in larger and 
more effective ways should be improved. 

It has been the hope of the officers of our Society that 
the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment might take 
the general situation of the American Peace Society into 
account and increase its subvention for the promotion 
of our work. It is a fact, however, that at present our 
efforts are not thus to be strengthened. We are, there- 
fore, confronted with a situation demanding an imme- 
diate curtailment of our expenditures or a decided in- 
crease in our income. 

Yours very respectfully, 
ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Executive Director. 





The Church Peace Union, it is announced, will estab- 
lish a peace library in New York city, primarily, of 
course, for the use of ministers of al] denominations. 
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The Country and the Small Town. 
By Mrs. Hiram W. Thomas. 


The plea for the small town in the March issue of the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE was one to take to heart. The hope 
for the peace cause, as for every great cause, rests in the 
plain people. They hear the word gladly, but the word 
must be simple and the issue elemental. They do not 
take kindly to the academic. Reforms are of the heart 
and not of the head. They do not work downward—up, 
up toward the stars—and permeate every sphere along 
the way. 

But is it true, as had been hinted, that between the 
country and the city audience the latter is the more in- 
telligent? Are the denizens of these congested centers 
better informed, or, being better informed, are they more 
sensitive to the things that make for righteousness? Is 
their reading more in that line? Do we find the propor- 
tion of independent thinking larger in the cities than in 
the country towns? I think not. 

The exhaustive grind and wear of the city, the per- 
petual sweep of events, the consuming demands of the 
crowds, the debilitating influence of the multiple press, 
and, above all, the temptation to thrust responsibility 
upon numbers are conditions that make for indifference 
and weakness. 

Reforms are not cradled in a crowd. Boston, great as 
she found herself to be, was not the birthplace of aboli- 
tion, or New York or Chicago of woman’s suffrage. Pro- 
hibition is not moving by leaps and bounds because cities 
are clamoring for it. Where the initiative and referen- 
dum, the recall, the election of United States Senators 
by the people, reform in currency and tariff, abolition of 
child labor, public ownership of public utilities, and 
other movements for the masses reach the ear and heart 
is where the weekly paper does its quiet work, where the 
religious and reform press leave a message to stay, and 
where the granges and farmers’ alliances and agricul- 
tural conferences and institutes, and labor, sane and 
reasonable, call the community life to wider vision. . 

Yes, let the message of peace be sent to the country 
and country towns. Let it not go wrapped in academ- 
ical verbiage and monastic solemnity, but in plain lan- 
guage to a plain people. Let it burn in those homes, in 
the farmers’ clubs, schools, and fireside assemblies, and 
in time the jingoes will be hushed and the dreadnoughts 
cease to be, and the treasure and blood of the world be 
devoted to the peace and happiness of all the people. 


Cuicaco Lawn, ILL. 





—.2.eme- - 


Peace and War Measures Before 
Congress. 


(Legislation is introduced into either House of Congress, 
and bills or resolutions are numbered consecutively as filed. 
They are immediately referred to the appropriate committees, 
whose reports bring them to the originating House for pas- 
sage. The following abbreviations are employed: S., Senate 
Bill; H. R., House of Representatives Bill; J. Res., Joint 
Resolution; Con. Res., Concurrent Resolution; Res., Resolu- 
tion; Rept., Report.) 


DIPLOMATIC CORPS. 


Two ministers have been created, one ministerial post made 
ambassadorial, and two others are in course of elevation: 
By Mr. Bacon, late of Georgia: A bill (S. 2318) author- 
izing the appointment of envoys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary to Paraguay and Uruguay. To the Commit- 
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tee on Foreign Relations; S. Rept. 55; passed Senate; H. 
Rept. 38; passed House; approved (Public, No. 39). 

By Mr. Bacon, late of Georgia: A bill (S. 2319) author- 
izing the appointment of an ambassador to Spain. To the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; 8S. Rept. 58; passed Sen- 
ate; H. Rept. 37; passed House; approved (Public, No. 10). 

By Mr. Shively, of Indiana: A bill (S. 4553) to author- 
ize the appointment of an ambassador to Argentina. To the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; S. Rept. 313; passed Sen- 
ate; passed House, May 12. Also by Mr. Flood of Virginia, 
H. R. 13667. 

By Mr. Shively, of Indiana: A bill (S. 5203) to authorize 
the appointment of an ambassador to Chile. To the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations; S. Rept. 424; passed Senate. 
Also by Mr. Flood of Virginia (H. R. 15503) H. Rept. 
passed House, May 12. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


By Mr. Bacon, late of Georgia: A bill (S. 3002) making 
appropriations for expenses incurred under the treaty of 
Washington. To Committee on Foreign Relations; S. Rept. 
418. (Anglo-American claims arbitration.) 

By Mr. Kirkpatrick, of Iowa (by request): A bil) (H. R. 
15285) relating to American interference in other Govern- 
ments; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. Madden, of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15783) provid- 
ing for the celebration of the semi-centennial anniversary 
of the act of emancipation and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

By Mr. Root, of New York: A bill (S. 5436) authorizing 
the purchase of two pieces of sculpture (Victory and Peace) 
by St. Gaudens; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. Smith, of Maryland: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
258) providing for the repeal of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
as one of the conditions of the proposed transfer of south- 
eastern Alaska to Canada; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

MEXICO. 


The record of the resolution authorizing action against 
the Huerta régime in Mexico follows: 

By Mr. Flood, of Virginia: Resolution (H. J. Res. 251) 
justifying the employment by the President of the armed 
forces of the United States in enforcing certain demands 
against Victoriano Huerta. To the Commu.ttee on Foreign 
Affairs; H. Rept. 560; passed House; S. Rept. 487; passed 
Senate, amended and without the phrase, “in enforcing cer- 
tain demands against Victoriano Huerta” as part of title; 
Senate asked for conference; conferees appointed; House 
concurred in Senate amendments; approved (Public resolu- 
tion, No. 22). 

MILITARY AND NAVAL. 


The Army and Navy appropriation bills have for the most 
part been passed during the naval demonstration against 
Vera Cruz and succeeding events: 

By Mr. Hay, of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7138) to provide 
for raising the volunteer forces of the United States in time 
of actual or threatened war. H. Rept. 95 from Committee 
on Military Affairs; passed House; S. Rept. 277; passed 
Senate, amended; House disagreed; Senate insisted on 
amendments and agreed to conference ; conference report No. 
nf agreed to in House and Senate; approved (Public. No. 
90) 


By Mr. Hay, of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 134556) (army 
appropriation; see April list); S. Rept. 367, amended; 
passed Senate; House disagreed; Senate insisted on amend- 
ments and agreed to conference; conference report (S. Doc. 
469 and H. Rept. 556; Senate further insisted on amend- 
ments, and new conference appointed; House concurred; 
approved (Public, No. 91). 

By Mr. Padgett, of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 0667) to 
promote the efficiency of the Naval Militia, and for other 
purposes. From the Committee on Naval Affairs (H. Rept. 
94); passed House; S. Rept. 167; passed Senate, amended; 
House concurred ; approved (Public, No. 57). 

By Mr. Padgett, of Tennessee: H. R. 14034, making appro- 
priations for the naval service. (See April list.) Passed 
House May 7; S. Rept. 505; May 12. 


Other pending resolutions are: 


By Mr. Brumbaugh, of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 15761) to 


provide for the detail of Army officers to the educational 
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institutions of the United States; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. Browning, of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 15475) 
for the relief of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder 
Co., to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. Browning, New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 15476) for 
the relief of the International Smokeless Powder & Chemical 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. Chamberlain, of Oregon: A bill (S. 5322) to pro- 
vide for the national defense; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. Hay, of Virginia: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
242) authorizing the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy to loan equipment for the purpose of instruction 
and training to sanitary organizations of the American 
National Red Cross; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


-e¢ ——__— 


Correspondence. 


Dear Dr. TrueBLoop: I am desired by the National 
Peace Council, representing the allied British Peace 
Organizations, to express to you the very great regret 
with which we have seen the outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween America and Mexico. We recognize to the full 
the difficulty which the Mexican problem has presented 
to the United States Government, and we are the more 
glad, therefore, that the Administration has accepted in 
principle the mediation offered on the part of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile. We feel confident that we need 
hardly urge our colleagues in America to do their ut- 
most to bring about a pacific settlement, and desire to 
express to them our heartiest sympathy in a time of 
peculiar trouble for the forces of peace. 

I am, dear Dr. Trueblood, on behalf of the council, 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed ) Cart Heatu, Secretary. 





Editor of Abvocatr oF PEACE: 

My attention has been called to a mistake in a quota- 
tion I made in reference 5, following my article on 
“War is Wrong,” found in the December, 1913, issue of 
THe ApvocatEe or Peace, page 253. As the quotation 
stands, it credits Theodore Roosevelt with saying, in 
May, 1908, “There is no question that may not be set- 
tled by arbitration,” whereas what President Roosevelt 
really said or quoted on that occasion was this: “There 
are no international controversies so serious that they 
cannot be settled peaceably, if both parties desire peace- 
able settlement,” ete. The Hon. Elihu Root, then Sec- 
retary of State, had used these words in an earlier ad- 
dress on the same occasion, and President Roosevelt 
quoted them with apparent approval, as authentic news- 
paper reports and reputable persons present testify. 

I regret that an exact quotation was not made in the 
reference given above. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rost. C. Root, 
Pacific Coast Director. 


— 


Book Reviews. 


Tue FraNco-GERMAN WAR INDEMNITY AND ITS Eco- 
nomic Resutts. By H. H. O’Farrell. 1913. Lon- 
don: Harrison & Sons, St. Martin’s Lane. 80 pages. 


This essay contains the substance of a paper read by 
Mr. O’Farrell before one of the study clubs organized 
under the Garton Foundation to discuss Norman An- 
gell’s doctrines. Mr. O’Farrell has enlarged and elab- 
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orated his views for publication. He takes for his text 
the chapter in “The Great Illusion” entitled the “In- 
demnity Futility,” examines it in detail, and reaches a 
somewhat different conclusion from Mr. Angell in re- 
gard to the economic effects upon France and Germany 
of the vast war indemnity paid in 1871. Mr. Angell 
believes that both countries concerned suffered from the 
indemnity payment. Mr. O’Farrell thinks that causes 
of financial depression are varied, and that it would he 
difficult to attribute Germany’s financial troubles in the 
decade following the war to the receipt of the indem- 
nity. It is likewise unsafe, he maintains, to postulate 
that the nation receiving an indemnity profits as largely 
from it as some have supposed. The book has an ex- 
cellent bibliography and index. 


Curist AND War. A Peace Study Text-book. By 
William E. Wilson, B. D. 212-pp. London: 
James Clarke & Company, 13 Fleet street. Dec., 
1913. Price: Limp cloth, one shilling, net; cloth 
boards, one shilling six pence, net. 


This volume is admirably adapted for use in study 
classes, being arranged in eight chapters of convenient 
length, with suggested additional readings. It is pri- 
marily a restatement of the Christian argument against 
war, but the author treats the subject from a new point 
of view. He maintains that the so-called “old pacifism” 
and the “new pacifism” are in no sense contradictory, 
but that, approaching the matter in different ways, both 
reach the same conclusion, viz., that war should be abol- 
ished. Mr. Wilson in his introduction states the object 
of his work to be threefold—a clear statement of the 
Christian objection to war, an exposition of the way in 
which Norman Angell’s economic arguments are related 
to and support the Christian position, and the attempt 
to show the practicability of the application of the eth- 
ical teaching of Jesus, including the peace ideal, to the 
whole modern social life. The last three chapters are 
very suggestive and practical, the final one bearing the 
title, “What Shall We Do?” and expressing the author’s 
opinion that Great Britain could and should lead in dis- 
armament. International jealousy and suspicion being 
the chief causes from which wars spring, and these 
being largely the creation of armaments and armament- 
makers, Mr. Wilson believes that his country could dis- 
arm without any likelihood of being attacked. He ad- 
vocates a gradual rather than a sudden process of dis- 
armament, with a similar gradual reduction of taxa- 
ation. The book is worthy of most careful study. It 
has a good bibliography, is neatly printed in convenient 
size for class use, and the price is low enough to make 
it available for every one. Church clubs and study 
classes would find it most helpful. 


AMERICAN SocrAL AND Retiaious Conpitions. By 
Charles Stelzle. New York: Fleming H. Revell & 
Company. 1913. 240 pp. Price, $1.00 net. 


Dr. Stelzle is superintendent of the Bureau of Social 
Service of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
and is ably qualified to discuss the social problems of 
this country. The book is graphically illustrated with 
charts and tables. Dr. Stelzle treats of the problems of 


city and country life, women and children in industry, 
the liquor question, the conditions of the immigrant, the 
negro, the Indian, and how the church should deal with 
them. The church’s place as a social and religious force 
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is thoroughly considered. The book is extremely sug- 
gestive, and will be most valuable to social workers. 


From Cataract To Equator. By James T. Dennis. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press. 
1913. 217 pp. 16 illustrations. Price, $1.50 net. 


In this book of travel the author records the story of 
his journey into an unknown and unexplored territory 
and the experiences he had while following the Nile 
toward its source. He renders his thanks to Living- 
stone and his successors for preparing the way for civil- 
ization in Africa. 





Pamphlets Received. 


Some Roads Towards Peace. Report on observations made in 
China and Japan in 1912. By Charles W. Eliot. German 
International Progress in 1913. Report of Dr. Wilhelm 
Paszkowski, of Berlin. Educational Exchange with Japan. 
A Report to the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment. 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie, Visiting Lecturer to Japan, 
1912-1913. Publications Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of the Division 
of Intercourse and Education. 

The Mission Among the Higher Classes in China. By Dr. 
Gilbert Reid. Thirty-first and thirty-second reports of 
the International Institute of China. Shanghai, 1913. 

Mitteilungen des Verbandes fiir Internationale Verstindi- 
gung. No. 2. 85 pp. Oberursel am Taunus. Jakob Abt. 
Nov. 1913. 

Ziele und Aufgaben des Verbandes fiir Internationale Ver- 
stindigung. By Dr. Otfried Nippold. Die Bedeutung 
der Suggestion im Vélkerleben. By Dr. Adolf Fried- 
linder. Numbers 10 and 11 of the Publications of the 
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Branches of American Peace Society. 


THE BuFFaLo PEAcE Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 


Tue CuicaGo Peace Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Louis P. Lochner, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI ARBITRATION AND PEACE Society, Cincinnati, O. 
D. B. Meacham, President, Carew Building. 
G. W. Dubois, Secretary, 583 Considine Ave. 


THE CLEVELAND PEAcE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. S. McWilliams, D. D., President. 
D. C. Mathews, Western Reserve Univ., Secretary. 


THE CONNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Wilbur Fisk Gordy, President. 
Prof. C. M. Geer, Secretary, 1507 Broad St. 


THE GEORGIA PEAcE Society, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. J. J. Hall, Secretary, First Baptist Church Bldg. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
Rev. Henry Rexroth, Secretary, 107 East 112th St. 


THE INDIANA PEAcE Society, Indianapolis, Ind. 
William Lowe Bryan, President. 
Rev. Morton C. Pearson, Secretary. 


THE MAINE Peace Society, 95 Exchange Street, Portland. 
George L. Crosman, President, 564 Forest Ave. 
George E. Fogg, Secretary. 


THE MARYLAND PEAcE Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Eugene Levering, President. 
P. Augustus Grill, Secretary, 563 Calvert Bldg. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE Society, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
Hon. Samuel J. Elder, President. 


Section: The New Bedford Peace Society, New Bedford, Mass. 
Allen P. Keith, President. 
Helen H. Seabury, Secretary, 414 County St. 


Section: The Springfield Peace and Arbitration Society. 
Wm. W. McClench, President. 
Horace J. Rice, Exec. Secretary, Springfield, Mass. 


THE MINNESOTA PEACE Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cyrus Northrop, LL. D., President. 
W. D. R. MacLeod, Sec. and Treas., Gilfillan Block, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Section: Northfield Peace Society, Northfield, Minn. 
Donald J. Cowling, President, Carleton College. 
T. L. Harris, Secretary. 
Section: St. Paul Peace Society, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rev. C. W. Barnes, President, 207 E. 4th St. 
Miss Magdalen Kasmirski, Sec.-Treas., 242 Forbes 
Ave. 
THE Missour!I PEACE Society. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, President. 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
Section: The Columbia Peace Society, Columbia, Mo. 
Dr. R. H. Jesse, President. 
Manley O. Hudson, Secretary. 
THE NEBRASKA PEACE Society, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Hon. Don L. Love, President. 
Rev. A. L. Weatherly, Secretary. 
THE NEw HAMPSHIRE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Ernest Fox Nichols, President, Hanover, N. H. 
W. W. Thayer, Secretary, Concord, N. H. 
Section: The Derry Peace Society, Derry, N. H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rev. G. Haslam, Secretary. 
THE New York Peace Society, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Andrew Carnegie, President. 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Secretary. 
William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 
Section: Auburn Peace Society, Auburn, N. Y. 
Hon. William Collier, President. 
W. S. Ewell, Secretary. 
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Section: Hudson and Mohawk Rivers Peace Society, Albany. 
William Gorham Rice, President. 
Frederick E. Wadhams, Secretary. 
Section: Poughkeepsie Peace Society, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Prof. Jean C. Bracq, President. 
Edward F. Carey, Secretary. 
THE New York ITALIAN PEACE SOcIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2046 First Ave., N. Y. 
Tue Norro_K PreAcE Society, Norfolk, Va. 
Stuart Nye Hutchison, President. 
Vernon I’Anson, Secretary, Seaboard Bank Bldg. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA Peace Society, Berkeley, Cal. 
William C. Allen, President, San José, Cal. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Section: San José Normal School Peace Society. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE SOcIeTY, 
Wright and Callender Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Edward C. Bellows, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
Mrs. C. H. Covelle, Secretary. 


NortH CAROLINA PEACE Society, Raleigh, N. C. 
Hon. J. Y. Joyner, President. 
John Ib. Berry, Secretary. 


THE OREGON PeAcE Society, Oregonian Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Judge Fenton, President. 
William H. Galvani, Secretary. 
THE ORLANDO PEACE Society, Orlando, Fla. 
W. R. O'Neal, President. 
W. S. Branch, Jr., Secretary. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE Society. 

Thomas Raeburn White, President. 

Prof. William I. Hull, Secretary, Swarthmore, Pa. 

J. Augustus Cadwallader, Exec. Sec., 1000 Bailey 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. 

The Pittsburgh Peace Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hon. Joseph Buffington, President. 

Marvin F. Scaife, Secretary, 313 Sixth Ave. 


Section: Titusville Peace Society, Titusville, Pa. 
Rey. Samuel Semple, President. 
C. E. Martin, Secretary. 


THE RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE 
Society, Providence, R. I. 
Charles Sisson, President. 
Hon. Frederick H. Jackson, Secretary. 


THE Urau Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Governor William Spry, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 


THE VERMONT PeAcE Society, Montpelier, Vt. 
Hon. Frank Plumley, President. 
Pres. C. H. Spooner, Secretary, Northfield, Vt. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON PEACE Society, Seattle, Wash. 
Rev. J. D. O. Powers, President. 
Mrs. H. P. Fish, Sec., 4706 Fourteenth Ave. N. E. 


THE WASHINGTON (D. C.) Peace Society. 
Arthur Ramsay, President, Fairmont Seminary. 
F. E. Barrows, Secretary, McLachlen Bldg. 


THE WISCONSIN PEACE Society, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Hon. Wm. H. Hatton, President, New London. 
Prof. Arnold B. Hall, Secretary, 408 No. Henry St. 
THE YOUNGSTOWN PEAcE Society, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Carroll Thornton, President. 
Dr. J. W. Van Kirk, Secretary. 


Section : 


PLANTATIONS PEACE 


AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prof. S. F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


PEACE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 
Prof. Allen D. Hole, President, Richmond, Ind. 
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The Absurdities of Militarism—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


Annual Report of the Directors of the American Peace 
Society. 10 cts. per copy. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.—By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred. 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No.1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Burden of the Nations.—By Dr. Thomas E. Green. Price, 
10 cts. per copy ; $5.00 per hundred. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments,— By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Reprinted from the American Journal of International 
Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.—Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price, 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 


undred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.—By Rev. James L. 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By J. H. De Forest, D.D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


Illustrated. $1.25 per 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy; 


$3.00 per hundred. 


The Doom of War.—By Arthur Deerin Call. 
5 cts. per copy. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


Economic Facts for Practical People.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
New edition, revised. Price, $1.00 per hundred. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price, 5 cts., or $3.50 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price, 5 cts. per copy ; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 
pages. Price, 5 cts. per copy. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement.— 
ed — F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price, 50 cts. per 
un . 


24 pages. Price, 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages, with music. 5 cts. each; 
35 cts. per dozen. 


International Arbitration at the Ope of the Twentieth 


Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price, 
5 as an: $3.50 per hundred. , 
The International Mind.—By Nicholas Murray Butler. 12 


pages. Price, 5 cts. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 
Tryon. 8 pages. 2 cts. each ; $1.25 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States t—By Rev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 


pages. Price, 3 cts., or $1.50 per hundred. 
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The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
Peace.—By David J. Brewer. 20 pages. 10 cts. per copy 


The Monroe Doctrine and the International Court.—By 
Medien I. Hull. 16 pages. Price, 5 cts. each; $3.00 per 
vundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child. —By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. 8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D. 12 pages. Price, 5 cts. 
each ; $3.00 per hundred. 


“Organized Insanity,” or The Hague. A Keply to Admiral 
Mahan. By Geo. W. Nasmyth. 12 pp. $2.00 per hun- 
dred. 


Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Post Cards —National Dangers, National Defense.—Price, 40 
cts. per hundred. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, etc. 
Revised. 26 pages. Price, 10 cts.; $5.00 per hundred. 


Should any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration? 
—By Hon. J. H. Ralston. Second edition. 8 pages. $1.00 


per hundred. 
A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 


ter, D.D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price, 5 cts. ; $3.00 per hundred. 


The Statue of Peace. By Katrina Trask. 30 cts. per 
hundred. 


Poem. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Report of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. Price, 
5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price, $2.00 per hundred. 


Tolstoy's Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 
cover. Price, 10 cts. 


A Truce for the Toilers.—By Amanda M. Hicks. 
cts. per hundred. 


The Two Hague Conferences and Their Results.—By Benja- 
min F, Trueblood. 16 pages. New edition. 5 cts. each; 
$2.50 per hundred. 


War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred.* 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones. 
Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Washington's Anti-militarism.—Letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages. 
Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 


William Penn's Holy Experiment in Civil Government.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


Women and War.—By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cta. 
per hundred. 


Poem. 30 





We have a limited number of the following: 


Militarism the Eternal Foe of Democracy. 4 pages. 
By Frederick Lynch. Free for postage. 


New England as a Factor in the Peace Movement. 4 
pages. By James L. Tryon. 2 cents each. 


Picture Post Cards. Copy of the painting by Adri B. Van 
Oordt, ‘‘Children Building the Temple of Peace.” 5 
cents each. Reduced rates in quantities. 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 
Prices Include Postage. 


ARBITRATION AND THE HaGuE COouvgsT. 
By Hon. John W. Foster. A concise 
manual of the chief features of the 
arbitration movement. Price, $1.00. 

THE ARBITER IN CouNCIL. A Compen- 
dium of Argument and Information 
on the Peace Movement. 567 pages. 
Price, $2.25. 

ARMS AND INpustrY. By Norman An- 
gell. American edition of The Foun- 
dations of International Polity. 248 
pages. Price, $1.10. 

Bryonp War. A Chapter in the Nat- 
ural History of Man. By Vernon L. 
Kellogg. 172 pages. Price, $1.00. 

CHANNING’s DIscouRSES ON WaR. Dr. 
Channing’s Addresses on War, with 
extracts from discourses and letters. 
Price, 65 cts. 

CHRISTIAN Non-Resistance. By Adin 
Ballou. 278 pages. Price, 50 cts. 
Tue Eruics or Force. By H. B. War- 

ner. Price, 60 cts. 

EvVoLUTION AND Empire. By John Wil- 
liam Graham, M. A. 222 pages. Price, 
60 cts. 

THe FEDERATION OF THE WORLD. By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. Third edi- 
tion. Two new chapters. 227 pages. 
Price, 75 cts. 

THE First Book or Woritp Law. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. A compila- 
tion of the International Conventions 
to which the principal nations are 
signatory. 308 pages. 8vo. Price, 
$1.65. 

THe First HaGcue CONFERENCE. By 
Andrew D. White. 123 pages. Price, 
55 cts. 

THE FISHERIES ARBITRATION ARGUMENT 
or Hon. Evinv Root. With an Intro- 
duction and Appendix by Dr. James 
Brown Scott. 674 pages. Price, $3.50. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS. By Lucile 
Gulliver. A Story of the Peace Move- 
ment for Young People. 293 pages. 
Price, 75 cts., net. 

THe Future or War. By John de 
Bloch. Preface by W. T. Stead. The 
sixth volume of Mr. Bloch’s great 
work on “The Future of War.” 
Price, 65 cents. 

GARRISON THE NON-RESISTANT. By Er- 
nest H. Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

THe GreaT ILLUSION. By Norman An- 
gell. 388 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Tue Hacue Peace CONFERENCES OF 1800 
anp 1907. By James Brown Scott. 
Two large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 
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THe Human Harvest. By David Starr 


Jordan. Price, $1.00: 

THE HUMAN SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. By 
Wilhelm Lamszus. Introduction by 
Alfred Noyes. 116 pages. Price, 56 
cts. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PRo- 
CEDURE. By Robert C. Morris. Fore- 
word by President Taft. 234 pages. 
Price, $1.35. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MIND. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 121 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: A collection 
of Schemes which have been proposed, 
with list of instances of international 
settlements by arbitral courts and 
commissions. By W. Evans Darby, 
LL. D. 900 pages. Price, $4.00. 

IN THE VANGUARD. By Katrina Trask. 
148 pages. Price, $1.08. A superb 3- 
act play. School edition, 50 cts. 

Lay Down Your Arms. By the Baron- 
ess von Suttner. Authorized English 
translation. New edition, 65 cts. 

MemMorks OF BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 
Authorized translation. 2 volumes. 
Price, $4.00 net. 

MoHONK ADDRESSES. Edward Everett 
Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead. 150 pages. Price, 80 cts. 

THE Morat DAMAGE oF Wark. By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. Revised edition. 
462 pages. 85 cents. 

Tsar New Perace Movement. By Wil- 
liam I. Hull. 216 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE NEWER IDEALS OF Peace. By Jane 
Addams. Price, $1.25. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE Rep Cross. Henri 
Dunant. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


THe Passinc or War. A Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane. 258 pages, 
octavo. Price, $2.50. Fourth and 
cheaper edition, $1.25. 

THE PATRIOTISM OF DENYS MAHON. By 
F. S. Hallowes. 390 pages. Price, 
$1.15. 

THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. By 
Julius Moritzen. 419 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 

THe Prace Prospirem. By Frederick 
Lynch. Introduction by Andrew Car- 
negie. 127 pages. Price, 75 cts. 

Prive oF Wak. By Gustaf Janson. 350 
pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful story 
of the recent war in Tripoli. 

REPORTS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
PEACE CONGRESSES OF 1907, 1909, 1911, 
AND 1913. Price, 75 cts. each. 

REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
CoNnGRESSES : Chicago, 1893—Paper, 50 
cts; cloth, 75 cts. Boston, 1904— 
Paper, 10 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. Milan, 
1906— Paper, 10 cts. Stockholm, 
1910 — 388 pages. $1.50. Geneva, 
1912—382 pages. $1.00. The Hague, 
1913—408 pages. 75 cents. 


REPORTS OF PEACE CONFERENCES AND 
ConcGrEsSES: American Friends—Held 
at Philadelphia, 1901. Price, 15 cts. 
Mohonk Arbitration— Reports from 
1899 to date. Price, 5 cts. each. New 
England Peace Congress — Hartford, 
1910. Price, 10 cts. Pennsylvania 


June, 1914 


State Congress— May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 

Stk RANDAL CREMER: His LIFE 
Work. By Howard Evans. 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

SuMNER’s ADDRESSES ON Wark. The 
True Grandeur of Nations, The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and The Duel Between France 
and Germany: Three in one volume. 
Price, 65 cts. 

Sworps aNnD PLouGHsHARES. By Lucia 
Ames Mead. 249 pages. Price, $1.00. 

TEXTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT 
THE HaGueE, 1899 anp 1907. Edited 
by James Brown Scott. Prefatory 
Note by Elihu Root. 447 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

ToLtstoy AND His Messace. By Ernest 
Howaré Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

THE Two HaGue CONFERENCES. By 
Joseph H. Choate. 109 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

THE Two Haaue CONFERENCES. By 
Prof. William [. Hull. 516 pages. 
Price, $1.65. 

UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAkR IS MESMERISM. 
By Arthur BD. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

UNSEEN Empire. By David Starr Jor- 
dan. 211 pages. Price, $1.25. 

THE War Gop. By Israel Zangwill. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. 164 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

Wak INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
oF Jesus CuHrist. By David L. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 

Wak AND Waste. By David Starr Jor- 
dan. 296 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THe Wine Press. A TALE OF WAR. 
By Alfred Noyes. Price, 66 cents. 
Wortp ORGANIZATION. By R. L. Bridg- 

man. Price, 60 cts. 


PAMPHLETS. 

THE HaGue PEACE SYSTEM IN OPERA- 
TION. By James L. Tryon. 24 pages. 
Price, 15 cts. 

THE HIGHER SoLpIERSHIP. By Charles 
E. Beals. 56 pages. Price, 20 cts. 
A Leacue or Peace. By Andrew Car- 
negie. The Rectorial Address to the 
University of St. Andrews, 1905. 47 

pages. Price, 10 cents. 

THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Paper at 
the Interparliamentary Conference at 
London, July, 1906. 5 cts. 

OvuTLINE OF LESSONS ON WAR AND 
Peace. By Lucia Ames Mead. Price, 
10 cts. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual for 
Teachers. Material for Programs for 
May 18, ete. Price, 20 cts. 

War AND PEACE PAMPHLETS OF THE 
GARTON FouNDATION. Price, 5 cents 
each ; 35 cents per dozen. 

Norman Angellism. By J. B. S. Ben- 


AND 
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nett. 
Commercial Security. By Norman An- 


gell. 

Militarism and Wages. By F. Merttens. 

Two Keels to One Not Enough. By 
Norman Angell. 

Can Trade Be Conquered? By Norman 


Angell. 
THe War TRADERS. By Geo. Herbert 


Perris. Price, 5 cents each. 








